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MILTON.* 


By ALFRED 


ANY years ago, a humorous and learned author 
amused himself by writing a mock-review of 
a certain Mr. Milton, whose long poem—‘ Paradise 
Lost dismissed with 
ignominy. But serious critics 
had already had their fling, 
and it might have been left 
to a French historian of 
English literature to add the 
finishing touches. M. Taine, 
in his chapter on Milton, 
wrote like two men. The 
first (Dr. Jekyll) said all the 
expected things and placed 
his subject by the side 
of Homer. The second 
(Mr. Hyde), annihilating point 
by point every possible basis 
for that lofty judgment, 
wrote thus: 


“This Adam entered Paradise 
via England. There he learned 
respectability and moral 
speechifying. 

“ Eve is from Oxford too. 

“TI listen to them, and I 
hear an English household— 
Colonel Hutchinson and _his 
wife. Heavens! Dress them 
at once! Folk so cultivated 
should have invented before 
all things a pair of trousers 
and modesty.” 


The trousers, we may suppose, were to be worn by 
Adam, and we gather that they were to be Oxford 
trousers. But, with true French gallantry, M. Taine, 
arriving in Eden, via Boulogne, finds himself unable 
to suggest any improvement to Madame Eve, except 
perhaps the immaterial addition of a charming emotion. 

And so, one observes, the game to which M. Taine 
invited us can be played at his own expense. Ex- 
quisitely as he was diverted by ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ (and 
one hastens to note that he was prodigiously “ tickled” 
by Satan as well as by Adam and Eve), one may derive 
even more pleasure from the vision that he conjures up— 
of M. Taine himself confronted by the unfallen manhood 
and womanhood of Milton’s ideal world. Plato might 
have understood those masterpieces of poetry, those 
forms of perfection; but M. Taine, the second, stands 
there like a little artist who, having fallen asleep in a 
dingy café of Montmartre, awakes—or dreams that he 
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NOYES. 


awakes—in such a Paradise as Titian might have 
painted. Trailing his latter-day fogs of realism, he 
is a little confused between his own ideas of primitive 
man and Milton’s idea of 
those unfallen beings. How- 
ever, with an ironical bow, he 
sweeps off his black slouch 
hat and quotes a line or two 
from De Musset. Alas! It 
evokes no response! The 
superb snow-limbed creatures 
under the solemn black float- 
ing rafts of the cedar-trees 
neither see nor hear him. 
The lively manners, the witty 
tongue, the wink, the dazzling 
smile, the giggle, the wriggle, 
the grimace that had made 
so favourable an impression 
last night on the lady with 
the painted eyes at the next 
table—are all wasted on these 
glorious, strong, voluptuous 
children, naked in the light 
of heaven.” Have their 
innocent eyes no more 
thought, then, than those of 
the bull and cow on the grass 
beside them? Alas! They 
are so full of thoughts that 
they are quite unaware of his 
Parisian presence. They look 
towards him. They look right through him, but they 
do not see him. A strange suspicion occurs to us as 
we read. (How beautifully this would go in his own 
French!) Perhaps they are right in not seeing him. 
Perhaps, in grim truth, we have hit upon the explana- 
tion of all M. Taine’s difficulties. He is not there at 
all, and never could be there. 
“Thus these two 
Imparadis’t in one another’s arms 


The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss.” 


John Milton. 


And the superb picture baffles him, as it must always 
baffle the superficially clever children of mere sophisti- 
cation. Its large simplicity—though it seemed so 
naive to the second M. Taine—is the very condition of 
those qualities which justified the first M. Taine in 
placing Milton among the greatest epic poets of the 
world. The very passages which the second M. Taine 
singled out for his special derision have the depth and 
splendour of the great masters; the frank and vast 
simplicity of a sky which—for all its lucid summer 
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blue—conceals myriads of worlds and reduces the little 
sophistications of our modern cities to something quite 
insignificant. We all know how the clever folk, in all 
generations, could pick out for ridicule a line like: 
“With conjugal attraction unreproved ” 
or 
“No fear lest dinner cool.” 


The amazing thing is that the clever folk have not yet 
discovered that it is just because the poet has that 
kind of a mind—the simplicity of greatness—that he 
is able to do what he has done in great poetry. It has 
always been so. It was so with Wordsworth (and not 
at all so with his innumerable parodists). It was so 
with Carlyle (and not at all so with Jeffrey). It was 
so with Tennyson (and not at all so with Oscar Wilde). 
It was so with Shakespeare—that “‘ jackdaw tricked out 
in borrowed feathers ’’ whose lack (not of the supreme 
qualities of the intellect but of the “ intellectualism ” 
which conceals their absence) has nauseated a far more 
“clever ’’ dramatist. 

And what does all this mean? It means that genius 
is exactly the opposite of what the clever people of 
to-day think it to be. It arises in great simple persons, 
and masters them and urges them on, like a passion in 
the blood, to ends that are above and beyond any that 
the conscious mind can aim at or attain. It is not 
concerned with the avoidance of the commonplace, 
but with the expression of the eternal truth; and 
there is only one truth, but there are myriads of novel 
departures from it. Those who wish to discover 
“genius,” therefore, must not seek among the crowded 
ranks of the “ quick”’ and the “ clever,’’ but amongst 
those at whom they sneer. And the supreme type of 
genius is that Figure of whom Pilate, the type of cynical 
intellectualism, asked his mocking question—‘‘ What is 
Truth?” For our present purpose we may take the 
answer of Keats : 


“‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


It is just because Milton’s picture of Paradise is as 
far above and beyond mere “ cleverness ’’ as the heavens 
are above the earth that it is immortal poetry. Curi- 
ously enough, too, it is not the severity of the Puritan 
in Milton, but his frank acceptance of passion and the 
senses that really shocked the sophisticated Frenchman. 
Where is the use of being a daring minor intellectualist 
and dabbler in the tepid waters of evil, if the dwellers 
in Paradise have so much the best of it? There is 
something shameless about two beings so innocent of 
the shifting and be-decking and be-draping of the 
modern novel : 

“Half her swelling breast 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid.” 

It is to be noted that the great artist describes that 
embrace in the very movement of his verse. He throws 
the stress back, in the second line, so that the first 
syllable of ‘“‘ under’’ meets the pressure of the pre- 
ceding monosyllable ‘‘ his”’ (which is also stressed by 
the metre) and these two stressed syllables, gently 
meeting in the music of the line, describe, with a beauty 
that no painter or sculptor could surpass, the very 
curve and pressure of the cool flesh. Mr. Bridges in his 
excellent classification of the variations of Milton’s blank 


‘verse does not seem to realise that these variations (which 
he too often, in the case of supernumerary syllables, 
calls ‘‘elisions’’) are always an expression of lights 
and shades in the poet’s meaning. In fact he suggests 
that it would be trivial to suppose that Milton usually 
varied the stresses of his line for any other purpose than 
the surely more trivial one of avoiding superficial 
monotony. This is entirely to misunderstand the 
methods of the highest poetry—in which the lesser end 
is implied naturally in the greater, and need not be 
considered separately by the master of his instrument. 
There is not one of the shifted stresses that does not 
convey a meaning as surely as the touch of a musician 
upon the strings of a violin. It may be added that 
while classification of the variations and “ elisions ” 
may be suggestive to the student, it is as imperfect in 
its results—from the point of view of poetry—as an 
attempt to classify the quiverings of those strings 
under the musician’s hand. But it enables one to under- 
stand how the ear of Mr. Bridges allowed him, at the 
beginning of all editions of one of his works, to misquote 
one of the most famous passages of Keats : 
““O latest-born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy ! ”’ 
This was what Keats desired to give to the world. But 
Mr. Bridges introduces a second “‘O”’ into that first 
line, thus: 
latest-born, O loveliest vision far.”’ 


To give a separate ‘““O” to the first phrase is to 
give it an undue proportion in the line; for Keats was 
not devoting his ecstasy to the lateness of the birth, 
but to its loveliness. The flowing and interwoven 
harmony of the ideas is destroyed; and, though the 
mistake may seem insignificant to the casual reader, it 
will not seem so to the mind that has once pulsed into 
harmony with any great lyric, and knows how impossible 
‘it is in such a case to misquote it by even a syllable. 
The ear, then, recognises these things as instantly as 
a musician recognises a false note. 

It is not surprising of course that M. Taine should 
miss much in the technique of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”” Miss- 
ing that, he does actually miss a great part of its 
meaning ; for the full content of poetry is not conveyed 
by the mere surface-meaning of the words, but by that 
inner music in the very order of the syllables which 
gives them an inevitability like that of a natural law, 
and makes them for ever memorable. The great line 
is like a thing remembered from the eternal world, and 
the labour of the poet is like a striving to recover that 
archetype. But when he achieves it there is no pre- 
cision like that precision, and no certainty like that 
certainty. 

It is for these reasons, amongst others, that a very 
cordial welcome should be given to Mr. Grierson’s new 
edition of the poems of Milton, which has just been 
published by the Florence Press. Nothing could be 
more admirable than the care which this editor has 
shown, in revising the whole text, to preserve every 
detail in Milton’s original spelling and punctuation 
that bears upon the musical meaning of the verse. 
Mr. Grierson’s preface is one of the best introductions 
to Milton that have been written, and no praise can be 
too high either for the scholarship or for the way in 
which he approaches the lofty spirit of the poetry. The 
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Millicent, Duchess Photoby 
W arschawski. 
of Sutherland, 


author ot “ That Fool of a Woman” 
(Putnams), reviewed in this Number. 


facsimile reprint of the edition of 1645 which has just 
come from the Clarendon Press is, of course, useful to 
all students of Milton also; and the delightful form in 
which all the reprints in this series have been issued puts 
all who care for English poetry in the debt of the 
Clarendon Press. 

The reader who has Addison’s essays on “‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’ (which incidentally are perhaps the best intro- 
duction in the language to the art of English poetry) 
and acquires Mr. Grierson’s edition (when complete), 
with the Clarendon Press facsimile, will need very few 
of the endless theses that are spun around everything 
and anything except the beauty of the work itself. 
This becomes all the clearer when one discovers that 
a critical anthology could be made from writers of 
eminence which would condemn, separately, almost 
every page in Milton, and that another anthology could 
be made from the same writers which would glorify, 
separately, the same pages. Mr. Saintsbury, for in- 
stance, prefers ‘‘Comus”’ to “ Paradise Lost’’; and 
I cannot help thinking that he has been influenced 
partly by M. Taine, the second, in this; and that his 
predilection for a certain kind of lyrical music, of which 
he is amongst the most sensitive of all our critics, has 
led him further astray on this particular matter. For 
the blank verse of ‘‘ Comus”’ is elementary compared 
with that of “‘ Paradise Lost.”” Nowhere do we find in 
the earlier poem that gloriously varied movement and 
firm structure of the paragraph, as opposed to the self- 
contained line; and nowhere do we find that deep 
volume of music which, as Landor said, made the 
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hexameters of Homer sound like the tinkling of cymbals 
on the shores of the ocean. Nor is there a glimmer of 
that august imaginative power which painted not only 
an external heaven and hell, but those which over- 
arch and pave the vaster universe of the intellect : 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’’ 


Milton does this, in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” with a Shake- 
spearean power. There is one passage, in fact, which 
develops the music of ‘‘ Hamlet” to a new purpose : 

“For who would lose 


Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. .. .” 


In fact criticism, while enlarging on Milton’s innumer- 
able debts in other directions, has overlooked—as 
usual—one of the greatest debts of all. Even ‘‘ Comus ” 
owes more, I think, to the “ Tempest” than to the 
“Faithful Shepherdess,’’ though its more superficial 
resemblances to the latter have been dwelt upon so 
frequently. The enchanted island, the tawny sands 
and dapper elves—the echoes of Ariel’s melody : 


“And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses,”’ 


all these things are Shakespearean and of the “‘ Tem- 
pest ’’; and so, in a deeper sense, is that description 
of evil : 
“Tt shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consuméd; if this fail 
The pillared firmament is rottenness 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


Mr. William 
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But it is by virtue of a deeper and more tragic music 
than that of the “‘ Tempest,” that ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
from the first line to the last, is no vain or fabulous 
tale, but an inspired vision of truth. For M. Taine 
the second, Milton’s heaven is an absurd vision of 
Whitehall ; and even his Satan, whose face “‘ deep scars 
of thunder had intrenched,” was a glorified drill-sergeant, 
bawling : 

‘* Vanguard, to right and left the front unfold.” 


It is important that we should realise how vast a 
difference in the appreciation of even the greatest 
masterpieces in the world can be made by the slightest 
cynical twist in the mind that contemplates them 
and is ready to fasten on lines detached from their 
setting and alienated from their original atmosphere. 
Half the journalistic criticism of to-day is conducted by 
these methods. M. Taine’s shrewdest hit of all is one 
that might appeal to some of our moderns ; but, from a 
historian who must have known what part the greatest 
of all books had played, merely as a model of literary 
style, in England, it is amazing that he should have 
delivered it. “‘ Paradise Lost’? can be read in any 
household, in the evening, he says. ‘It can be read 
to the children like the Bible.” 

Yes, M. Taine, Milton might once have been read 
in the evening, “‘like the Bible.’’ It is a sharp thrust ; 
but we are not like that now. And here comes M. Taine’s 
compatriot, Professor Saurat, with a large volume on 
Milton, of which the culminating chapter is devoted to 
showing that Milton’s blindness was due to inherited 
syphilis : 

“A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps; a little further on!” 


The reasoning upon which Professor Saurat builds 
his new attempt at guidance is that of a man who has 
been educated entirely on logical fallacies. He asks the 
opinion of a modern oculist on a man who has been 
dead for centuries, and he receives it with a confidence 
which he would certainly not display in his own case 
unless he had been personally examined. The fact is 
that literature is being swamped with books in which 
anything and everything may be said without the 
slightest regard for fact; and the first consideration 
is the manufacture of “‘ new” thoughts, not the strict 
and difficult search for truth. If there is nothing to 
be discovered, writers will say the opposite of what has 
been said before, in order to keep the printing-presses 
going. Professor Saurat says that Milton’s daughters 
could not have died of tuberculosis, because this would 
not simultaneously explain Milton’s blindness. As if it 
were necessary that one cause should be found for all 
cases. The reasoning is that of a lunatic asylum. So 
much for Professor Saurat. His theory of Milton’s 
sources is equally illogical. It is quite impossible to 
trace the thoughts of a poet like Milton—through all 
the transmutations that they have undergone, and across 
the abysses of “ ten-fold complicated change,” to the 
recondite and occult Eastern sources which Professor 
Saurat examines so elaborately. The most important 
clue to Milton’s own meaning—and it disposes at once 
of a great deal of the chatter about his ‘‘ theology ’’— 
is to be found in lines that are usually overlooked by 
the commentators : 


“Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 
Than time or motion; but to human ears 
Cannot without process of speech be told, 
So told as earthly notion can receive.” 


Accepting this, as in fact M. Saurat accepts it, and 
accepting the story which Milton took from the Bible 
in this spirit, we shall not go far astray if we read it 
with the simplicity which Milton affirmed to be necessary 
to poetry. For, when we do this, the rest is added 
to us. 

It would be as ridiculous to reject Milton on account 
of his “ theology’ as to reject A°schylus. Each uses 
his own imagery, and each has quite out-soared the 
shadow of our night and “the letter that killeth.” 
Their creations are figures and forms of Truth, so 
consonant with the harmonious laws of the kingdom 
of the mind that we are forced to say—If these things 
never happened in the material world, they have 
happened somewhere else, in the very heart and centre 
of things. In some degree, we have all experienced 
them. Far within us resides our own lost Eden. In 
these latter days there has been a great lowering, a 
weakening of the terms in which we express ourselves, 
owing to our fear of what we call “‘ anthropomorphism.” 
But it is better to speak of the Highest in terms of 
the highest that we know than in terms of the lowest. 
It may be said, therefore, in all seriousness, that to 
give us the truth, and the whole truth, about this infinite 
universe, to reveal its uttermost heights and depths, 
and in Milton’s own sublime phrase, to justify the 
ways of God to man, there has been no attempt in 
these days, no shadow of an attempt, by any subsequent 
prose philosopher, that can be compared for one moment 
either with Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy” or Milton’s 
“‘ Paradise Lost.’’ We have had idealistic and materia- 
listic philosophers of many kinds, but for any complete 
presentation of the universe as a whole, we might just 
as well turn to the philatelists. Indeed, if the subject 
be considered in all its bearings, it is only the figures 
and forms of art, the figures and forms of the great 
artist that are competent to deal with it. ‘‘ The 
strongest part of our religion to-day,” said Matthew 
Arnold, “is its unconscious poetry.”” And we need not 
hesitate to go a step farther and say that, in the very 
widest and deepest sense that can be given to the words— 
Poetry is Religion. From the first line to the last in 
“‘ Paradise Lost ’’ we are moving in that purest element 
of poetry and religion, pure as the naked heavens, 
that crystalline sea of music, which is to the storms 
and cross-winds of philosophy as is to the storms of 
the Atlantic, the underlying ether by which messages 
are borne to us, wireless messages, from worlds beyond 
our horizon. Creeds and sects have no more mean- 
ing there, and the great blind poet is more fully 
conscious of it than any little pessimist of to-day can 
be. Faith has vanished into sight for those blind 
eyes. 

In this great quality of spiritual vision he is above 
any poet but one or two in history. Shakespeare 
excelled him in some directions, but in the supreme 
quality of spirituality Milton is supreme. There are 
only one or two passages in English—there are few in 
the literature of any nation—that can be compared 
in this respect with the opening of the third book of 
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** Paradise Lost’; and M. Saurat, with his charlatan’s 
explanation of Milton’s blindness, is somehow made 
all the more unnecessary by the supreme glory and 
pathos of that flight into the celestial regions : 


“‘ Hail holy light, offspring of Heaven first-born, 
Or of the Eternal Co-eternal beam, 
May I express thee unblamed, since God is light 
And never but in unapproachéd light 
Dwelt from Eternity, dwelt then in thee. .. .” 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


By J. P. 


HE world will always be ready to listen to a 
time-critic with the calibre and endowments 

of the late Arthur Christopher Benson—the same 
temperament, the same versatile capacity, the same 
easy flow of unaggressive prose. One often hears of a 
school of writers passing out of date, but so long as 
the reading public asks for sense put into discreet and 
cultivated form, the conditions will have to adapt 
themselves to suit. Therefore it is not so much a 
question whether Benson was a “ late Victorian,” as 
whether the Victorian era came round to Benson’s way 
of thinking, or rather the way of the disquisitional school 
he represented. He stood for an old-fashioned tradition 
matured by ability and great application to the demands 
of the time, and nobody realised better than himself 
how much he was indebted to favourable descent and 
environment. In fact you may say he was our shining 
instance of gift and opportunity in agreeable combina- 
tion, hedged around as he was by the sanctions of Eton, 
Cambridge and Canterbury. Few men have led an 
easier life, as he himself admitted in his conversational 
hours, or turned its 
chances and corners 
to better account. His 
chief debt was to 
his mother, Mary 
Sidgwick, a woman of 
marvellous quickness 
and sagacity of mind, 
and gifts enough to 
distribute among her 
offspring. Mary and 
Margaret; the two 
daughters, are en- 
shrined in the family 
memoirs ; and even in 
their difference of 
careers the brothers 
were not divided. 
Their dalesmen 
ancestry would easily 
have recognised their 
stock in the arch- 
bishop, for primates 
are shepherds by 
calling. They might 
even have hailed 
Arthur, the second 
son, as a true outcome 
of his parentage, for 
he retained to the end 
a character well in 
keeping, half dominie, 
half divine. Again, 
they might have Photo by Vandyk. 


COLLINS. 


tolerated the eldest, E. F., and a book like ‘‘ Dodo” with 
its disappointing sequels. But they would certainly have 
banned the third son, Father Hugh, the Roman 
monsignor of the homilies, and an autobiography that 
recalls Newman’s “‘ Apologia,”’ chiefly by dissimilarity. 

Was it an excuse or an aggravation that to the 
quality of fluency A. C. added an amiable weakness— 
that of positive delight in composition whether he had 
anything new to say or not? It was an easy transition 
perhaps from his early experiments in biography to 
studies like the ‘‘ Ruskin ”’ lectures, and from these to 
the character estimates that made up the “ Essays ”’ of 
1896 and “‘ The Leaves of the Tree” twenty years later. 
During his eighteen years as a master at Eton and his 
twenty years at Magdalen, readers in England and 
America learned to expect from him a succession of 
volumes remarkable for their genial strain of self- 
revelation. Their varying phases of literary criticism, 
lay discourse, and social disquisition could never quite 
conceal the identity of attitude and substance. They 
proclaimed their lineage from the school of ‘‘ Guesses 
at Truth’’ and 
“ Friends in Council.” 
But one of his best 
and simplest titles 
might very well have 
stood for the rest, for 
they were all things 
seen “ From a College 
Window.” Too light 
for philosophy, too 
self-centred for jour- 
nalism, and too con- 
scious of a sheltered 
atmosphere to “ get 
across”’ the social foot- 
lights, they com- 
manded gratitude and 
success in America, 
especially in circles 
where they like well- 
matured culture in 
print. It was a case 
of the expansive 
dominie exchanging 
the college desk for 
“an ampler ether, a 
diviner air,” and help- 
ing to counsel a 
passing generation 
instead of trying to 
mould a new. 

In his poetry, and 
especially his nature 
Mr. A, C. Benson. lyrics, Dr. Benson 
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touched the objective note with greater ease, for it 
took him away from the desk and allowed him to 
dream that he had led a natural life, without the soft 
upholstery of privilege. ‘‘ The Charcoal-Burner ’’ and 
“A Canticle of Common Things” will long find 
admirers, and rightly so; but some of us feel he would 
have been better advised to break away from the ruts 
of votive verse and the “ occasional’’ theme. There 
was more of Mason than of Gray when he wrote 
verse on an Etonian idol like the poet of the “ Elegy,” 
but this is merely to repeat what has been said 
already—that he took the line of least resistance 
and let his verse resound to the echoes of the 
common-room. 

He was hardly cut out for a hero worshipper, but 
Matthew Arnold had early caught his allegiance, and 
a parallel developed in one minor respect, though it 
seems to have been unconscious. Arnold, as Benson 
himself notes, preferred the twilight theme, the fame 
that never “‘ came off,’’ and authors who stopped short 
of their full measure and significance. It was a version, 
in a way, of ‘“ Elia’s”” query how on earth could you 
make a favourite of Shakespeare or Milton? It was 
a cue that Benson certainly adopted, with the result, 
whether intentional or not, that he could unfold himself 


the better. But even at the climax of his ‘“‘ Ruskin,” 
when he exalted the wizard to the supreme degree of 
thinking aloud in perfect print, he quoted a sentence 
from ‘‘ Preterita’’ as an example of this perfection— 
the one about Marathon and asphodel—which is a 
glaring outrage both on sense and English. 

These are random memories, but they are indicative 
and not without significance. Social advantage and 
academic privilege do not make for the greatness that 
“A. C.” missed, though they nurse the geniality that 
was part of his nature and became him well. If he 
had done the “ seven years in Siberia ”’ that Dostoievsky 
ordained for a young aspirant to literary fame, what 
would he have grown to? Who knows? He might 
merely have perpetrated a hundred books instead of 
fifty. And fifty are more than enough to show his 
calibre and his faults. He was a typical expositor of 
Books and men in an age that made things easy for the 
accomplished scholar ; he was a serene apostle of the 
best of all possible eras in the best of all possible worlds. 
We remember and are grateful for all the pleasant hours 
of thought and relaxation he has given us; but we do 
not go to him for stimulus. It may be he is destined 
to survive only in anthologies—unless he has left in 
his desk an unsuspected masterpiece. 


HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL. 


By HENRY 


HIS Viennese poet and essayist, writer of mysticism 
and of libretti, is regarded by many as the 
greatest imaginative artist now using the German 
language. At all events he is the peer of the older 
poet, Gerhart Hauptmann, who wavers between sordid- 
ness and romantic poetry. But Hauptmann who gave 
us, twenty-eight years ago, ‘‘ The Sunken Bell,”’ an 
extraordinarily beautiful play in verse, has swathed 
himself of late in such an impenetrable cloak of sym- 
bolism and allegory that many of his devotees have 
turned to other gods. It is quite true that Hofmann- 
sthal said, some years back, to an admirer, that he wrote 
for about five hundred people in Europe ; but several 
of these five hundred have written books and delivered 
lectures about him. His small volume of “ Collected 
Poems’”’ contains only twenty-three lyrics and a few 
miscellaneous pieces, yet the book is in its third edition 
and three or four of the poems are in every German 
anthology, including “‘ The Oxford Book of German 
Verse.”” He is such a lord of language that it has 
been said of him that he awakens in us an emotion 
which is an adventure of the soul. At a very early 
age his mastery of form was remarkable, as may be 
seen in his fantastic drama ‘‘ The Woman Without a 
Shadow,” and more especially in the description of 
the banquet offered to the Emperor by his unborn 
children, while a similar harmony of form and content 
is, for example, in the passages on the carpet which the 
eldest girl has woven, the way in which she decorates 
the table with flowers and the conduct of the children 
who wait at table. 
Hofmannsthal was born in Vienna in 1874. The 
grace and the gaiety of Viennese life, the traditions of 
Maria Theresa’s court, the absence of modernity, the 


BAERLEIN. 


picturesque gardens, the Romanesque churches, the 
ballet, the journeys along the suave Danube and to 
Italy—all these surrounded the young man of means 
and birth. Why trouble oneself about social and 
political questions? Hofmannsthal was in many 
respects the product of his environment. But, owing 
to his personality, he excelled his comrades in the love 
of rich and remote beauty, in his detachment from every- 
day life, in his marvellous powers of psychology and in 
the incomparable splendour of his style. Moreover, 
these accomplishments were his at such an early age 
that as a boy of seventeen he was acclaimed by many 
critics as technically the supreme German poet since 
Goethe. In his first short plays, ‘‘ Yesterday” and 
“ The Death of Titian,” written at the ages of seventeen 
and eighteen respectively, his style was already that of 
a mature master. And one of the strangest phenomena 
of this young poet was that he understood youth. 
“Not all children are children,” he said in verse, ‘‘ but 
a child is far wiser than a grown-up person.” Hof- 
mannsthal, the child of genius, has revelled in the 
“Woods of Westermain,” now breaking for himself 
a new path, and now rediscovering and opening for us 
one which had become obstructed. He is a mystic, 
and he has been called the greatest philosophic poet 
in Europe. At the same time he has never abandoned 
the search for beauty. And he has been industrious— 
lyric poems, long plays, short plays, essays, they have 
become a grand procession. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal is a well-built man of 
medium height with a lofty, square forehead, rather 
sensuous nose and lips, and very dark hair, moustache 
and eyes. The outer events of his life, spent mostly 
in Vienna and its neighbourhood, have been much less 
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striking than the history of his intelligence. As a 
young man he joined with two similarly minded German 
poets, Stefan George and Rainer Maria Rilke, in the 
publication of the “‘ Blatter fiir die Kunst” (“‘ Leaflets 
on Art ’’) which was to combat the unmitigated realism 
of contemporary German literature. The three young 
apostles of beauty maintained that “ the poet, in order 
to depict life as life really 
is, must take no partinit.” [To 
From this period date some | 
of Hofmannsthal’s lovely 
lyric poems, such as that 
one entitled ‘‘ The Ship’s 
Cook, a Prisoner, Sings ’’ and 
“The Old Man’s Longing 
for the Summer” when he 
will ride out to the land of 
mighty trees in order to lie 
under those in whose foliage 
it is simultaneously night 
and day, not as in the old 
man’s dwelling where some- 
times the day is dreary as 
the night and the night is 
empty and ominous as the 
day. Several of the poems 
are in ¢terza rima. Here is 
one of them, roughly trans- 
lated : 

‘Our fragile boat is hither, 

thither swayed 


And Death is no such dreadful enterprise. 
We watch it solemnly and unafraid, 


‘* Like little girls who stare with rounded eyes, 
Who are so pale and tremble, being cold, 
As they look dumbly at the darkening skies 


“* And know that in this moment Life has rolled 
From their sleep-drunken limbs, so that it falls 
Upon the trees and grass. Their hands they fold, 


“Little holy women, smiling as Death calls.” 


But Hofmannsthal did not, like his associates, leave 
his fame to rest on lyric poetry. For a time he wrote 
one-act poetical soul dramas, of which the finest are 
“ The White Fan ” and ‘‘ The Woman at the Window,” 
deeply imaginative studies of great spiritual moments. 


Mr. Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
By courtesy of Messrs. Ullstein, of Berlin. 


The latter, though almost entirely a monologue, is 
highly dramatic and has been acted in New York. 
Some of his chief successes have been won with plays 
which are modelled round the themes of earlier dramatic 
masterpieces. His treatment of ‘‘ Elektra’’ has been 
called pathological ; to many people it is too painfully 
human. His recreation of Otway’s “‘ Venice Pre- 
served” gives to the 
characters far greater veri- 
similitude than was the 
fashion in Otway’s time. 
His Rosenkavalier,” to 
mention no others, shows 
that an esthete and a mystic 
is not necessarily destitute 
of a sense of comedy. Nay, 
the comedy is so life-like, so 
much a part of the Vienna 
of Maria Theresa that, for 
the peace of mind of many 
| of the patrons of the recent 

Opera season, it is all to the 
good that the observations 
of the Baron Ochs auf 
Lerchenau, for example, are 
delivered in the rather incom- 
prehensible Viennese dialect. 
It may be said in general of 
Hofmannsthal’s writings that 
their purpose is not to in- 
struct, but to arouse sensa- 
tion, to awaken the indescribable. Fortunate indeed 
was Richard Strauss to find such libretti for his music. 
Of the terrible libretti of Mozart one cannot speak, 
and nowhere does Wagner, his own librettist, rise to 
the heights of those passages in “‘ Der Rosenkavalier ”’ 
where age bids farewell to youth. In all Hofmannsthal’s 
work the past and the present are interwoven : 


“That I existed centuries past—somewhere— 
That ancestors on whom the earth is piled 
Are yet as close to me as my very hair. . . .” 


And as we dream over one of his books or come away 
from one of the operas we feel, with him, in the words 
of Baudelaire, that “ J’ai plus de souvenirs que si 
j'avais mille ans.” 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
AUGUST, 1925. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’”” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SpEcIAL NoticE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best nursery rhyme in not more than two lines, 
on any living author and his books. 


IV.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 
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V. —A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 


for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 


JULY. 


I.—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 


and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Liam P. 
Clancy, 14, Union Road, Tufnell Park, N.7, 
and C. H. Lay, Aldringham, Leiston, Suffolk, 
for the following : 


SUMMER IN EHRIN. 


’Tis Summer in Ehrin, 

And here am I now, 

In London’s grey city, 
With its sweat on my brow. 
The green hills of Ehrin 
Are fair to behold, 

With their crowns of brown heather, 
And gorse’s gay gold: 

The green hills of Ehrin 
Are calling, I vow ; 

But alas! and alas! 

’Tis Summer in Ehrin, 

And here am I now! 


’Tis Summer in Ehrin, 

And over the sea, 

On the wings of the wind 

Comes a message to me : 

““ Wherever you wander, 

Wherever you roam, 

The blackbirds of Darra 

Will whistle you home ”’ : 

The blackbirds of Darra 

Are calling, I vow ; 

But alas! and alas! 

’Tis Summer in Ehrin, 

And here am I now! 
Liam P. CLANcy. 


TO A BIRD. 


When that mighty Hand whose art 
Flung the earth and sea apart, 
Raised the mountain, rolled the plain, 
Carved the tree and set the grain, 
Drew upon the growing plan 

Half the lineaments of man, 

Then the God said, ‘‘ There must be 
Song to set his spirit free, 


Colour to inspire his heart, 

Symmetry to nurse his art.” 

Spoke the great Divinity, 

“ Three in one combined shall be.” 

And the mighty Hand that stirred 

Trembling made a little bird. 

C. Lay. 

We also select for printing : 


WAYS UNKNOWN. 


Give me the open spaces, give me the heights unknown 

And the hidden path across them, where the wild winds 
have blown 

That sweeping all before, left no taint of sorrow there— 

But a strange song in the wilderness and the sweet fresh 
air. 


There, streams shall make you music and birds shall lend 
you joy, 

And clouds be your companions—swift as a light-foot boy ; 

There, rain shall greet you softly, as dew falls from above, 

The winds shall bring you laughter and the skies shall give 
you Love. 


(Winnifred Tasker, 27, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex.) 
A DEBT TO LOVE. 


I owe, O Love, to you, 

All that I am, and all I hope to do. 

The joy of things, the visions I have seen 

And all my dreams ; a sympathy more keen, 

A sensibility more fine, more rare 

You give to me, for nobler and more fair 

The life I see 

Through your clear eyes, and on your faith in me 
I lean. 


I strive and fail anew— 
Weak my soul’s music that should be so strong, 
Still-born my thoughts that long for life through words, 
My songs so halting that should soar along 
The written page from heart to heart like birds 
On homeward-flying wings : 
- Yet, if but one endures, when I no more shall sing, 
If any dreams come true, 
Take them, O Love, for I owe all to you. 


(KX. Darneley Hobson, St. Giles Croft, Beverley, Yorks.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Winifred L. 
Bryning (West Ealing), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), 
Hilda Hart (London, N.W.), Kathleen Foley (Bourne- 
mouth), W. P. Bates (Ningo, China), Sholto Douglas 
(Blackheath), Irene Wintle (Newport, I.0.W.), Ierne 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), I. M. C. Thompson (Ottawa), 
E. Robin (Geneva, Switzerland), Ella Marshall 
Jones (Great Crosby), Margery Constance Nudd 
(Yiewsley), J. Adams (Trimley), Kathleen Lee 
(Forest Gate), A. M. Simcock (Manchester), 
A. T. Riddell (Victoria, B.C.), D. M. Cleaver 
(Northampton), Clare Prime (Godalming), Lucy 
Malleson (London, W.), Alfred E. Keys (Stone- 
house), Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), Mary 
F. Nason (Broadway), Freda Isobel Noble 
(Long Melford), Cara Pollard (Eastbourne), 
N. Argent (London, $.W.), Dora Dodd (North 
Stoke), Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (Leyton, E.), 
Margaret Coleman (Taunton), Vera I. Arlett 
(Worthing), I. M. Maunder (London, S.W.), 
Eileen Carfrae (Brixton Hill), Irene Petch 
(Kirbymoorside), Molly Young (Whitby), 
Albion P. Smith (Brockley), Arthur Simmons, 
R.A.F. (Halton), R. Fortescue Doria 
(London, W.), H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), 


Mr. Gordon Maxwell ana Clare Shipman (Minnesota), Silvey A. Clarke 


Mr. Donald Maxwell, 


author and illustrator ot “The Fringe of London” (Cecil Palmer). 


(Hurlingham), Maxa Gordon (Birmingham), 
W. S. Wigham (Sheffield), I. May (Ashford), 
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Catherine Blakiston (Bramley), Barbara Storey (Penn), 
Leo G. Robertson (Chelsea), J. Dawson Hooley (Dray- 
cott), Helena Derezinska (Alsace), J. H. G. Freeman 
(Sunbury-on-Thames), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhamp- 
ton), Gwen Syms (East Sheen), Elsie J. Craxford 
(Hampstead Garden Suburb). 


II.—Tue Prize or HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 


HIGH EXPLOSIVE. By Gorpon Puitiips. (Nisbet.) 
‘The boy—oh ! where was he ?”’ 
Mrs. HemaAns, Casabianca. 


We also select for printing : 


HANG. By FRANK PENN SmitH. (Chatto & Windus.) 
“‘T never say a big, big D.”’ 
W. S. GitBert, H.M.S. Pinafore. 


(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 61, Lyndhurst Drive, 
Leyton, E.10.) 


THE IMMORTAL LURE. By Care Younec RIcE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“ The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes.” 


Moore, The Time I’ve Lost in Wooing. 


(Reginald W. Spink, 26, Third Avenue, Heworth, York.) 


HIGH EXPLOSIVE. By Gorvon (Nisbet.) 
‘“* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


THE PAINTED HONEYMOON. By Srpney HAstTincs WEBB. 
(Sampson Low.) 
“ Some bright Isle of our own, in a blue summer ocean far off 
and alone... 
Where the sun loves to pause with so fond a delay, that the 
night only draws a thin veil o’er the day.” 


Tuomas Moore, Irish Melodies. 


(Margaret Lade, 1, Costa, Scarpuccia, Florence, Italy.) 


THE THIRD WARNING. By Avucustus Murr. 
(Methuen.) 
‘**T’ve had to ask you twice.” 
Lewis CARROLL, The Walrus and the Carpenter. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 130, Unthank Road, Norwich.) 


III.—TuHe PRiIzE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
quatrain expressing satisfaction or otherwise 
with this year’s unusual summer is awarded to 
Irene Wintle, Governor’s House, Camp Hill, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, for the following : 


O, the farmers they may grumble, and the parsons pray for 
rain, 

But days like these are all too short—and winter comes 
again ; 

God will send, in His own time, the crops for you and me, 

So thank Him for the sunshine, to store for memory ! 


We also select for special commendation the quatrains 
by Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (Leyton), Flora A. E. 
Woollett (Newmarket), D. M. Cleaver (Northampton), 
Mrs. G. L. Keys (Gloucester), Alfred E. Keys (Glouces- 
ter), A. M. Robinson (Parkstone), Mrs. Wymer (Rich- 
mond), Kitty Gallagher (Newport, Mon.), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Norwich), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
J. N. Bannister (Preston), Mariquita Gutierrez (San 
Sebastian), Egidia Clanaboy (Doncaster), J. A. Jenkins 
(Ulverston), Isabel Simpson (Dundee), Winifred Simmons 
(Kew), H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Basil Paul Peek 
(York), W. F. Crossland (Sheffield), Jessie Jackson 


Hope. Captain Francis D. Grierson, 


whose new book, “ The Double Thumb” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), was reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


(Wanstead), Gladys E. Shaylor (Wandsworth), Sybil G. 
Gillett (London, S.W.), Wilfred V. Noble (Halifax), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), 
Muriel Kent (Torquay), W. Swayne Little (Dublin). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GuInEA for the best hundred 
word review is awarded to Roger B. Lloyd, The 
Rossall House, Newton Heath, Manchester, for 
the following : 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By Bertram Newman. (Bell.) 


A biographical study of the great Cardinal, written from 
a literary point of view. His theological opinions are only 
touched upon as being the occasion of some of his most 
splendid writing. Thus, the best chapter in the book is 
that devoted to Newman’s sadly abortive attempt to found 
a liberal Catholic university in Ireland, when those mar- 
vellous lectures on ‘“‘ The Idea of a University’ were 
delivered. It is pleasant to find that the author deals 
impartially with both Manning and Kingsley. Mr. New- 
man’s book is short, but vivid and well planned, the first 
two essentials of a successful biography. 


We also select for printing : 


LONDON LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By CHARLES PENDRILL, (Allen & Unwin.) 


This book gives an interesting picture of life in old 
London—life that is rough and roystering, turbulent and 
uncertain. The good old times are proved to have all 
the glamour of distance. In those days we should have 
needed plenty of perfumes and pomanders to overcome 
the reek of most unsanitary conditions. London was said 
to be a model of deportment compared with other places 
in the kingdom. If this were so, the other places must 
have been easily satisfied, for at any time you could get 
your crown cracked in a street-fight, and with equal 
facility contract a pestilence. Mr. Pendrill helps us to 
cultivate a habit of thankfulness. 


(Jessie Jackson, 47, Spratt Hall Road, Wanstead, E.11.) 


SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mary I. H. Sxrine. (Arnold.) 


Evelyn Underhill exactly describes the book in her 
foreword. It is a beautiful story of peasant life, recalling 
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a little George Eliot’s ‘‘ Adam Bede.”’ Little Dorcas, with 
her spiritual insight and gift of healing, is a simple, lovable 
child who grows into a useful woman, full of common 
sense. She is a saint always and so must suffer, but being 
a saint she can also rejoice. The picture of her parents, 
with their simple goodness and wisdom, is charming and 
true. All who like to ponder on the quiet and deep things 
of life will love this book. 


(Amy H. M. Peacock, St. Ann’s, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk.) 


HEALTH AND PERSONALITY. 
By Joun S. Grirritus. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Under the five ages of man, Dr. Griffiths gives an in- 
spiring collection of essays. The subjects covered are as 
diverse as subconsciousness and servants, clothing and 
correspondence. The author strikes the true note, that 
every detail of life influences health. He shows how one’s 
occupation, environment, associates, manner of spending 
leisure, all affect the mental and physical health, and how 
personality, the “‘I,’’ is made or marred. Necessarily 
the subjects are only briefly dealt with, but the definite 
opinion and direct leading that Dr. Griffiths gives on all 


phases of human life, allows ample scope for further 
thought and study. 


(Mrs. Emily E. Moore, Selworthy, Broadwater Avenue, 
Letchworth, Herts.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by B. Noél 
Saxelby (Buxton), J. A. Jenkins (Ulverston), Gordon 
Fraser (West Kensington), W. L. Dudley (Halifax), 
D. W. Boileau (York), A. M. Gibbins (Oxted), Marcella 
Whitaker (Dewsbury), R. Welldon Finn (London, N.W.), 
Scott E. Jackson (Ilkley), Margaret Ferguson (East- 
bourne), Mary Muir (Oxford), Edith Mason (Barrow-in- 
Furness), L. Bruce (Ashford), L. Calderon (Manchester), 
H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), 
Evelyn D. Bangay (Chesham), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin), Kathleen Rice (Winslow), Arthur Simmons, 
R.A.F. (Halton), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
A. M. Robinson (Parsktone), Mark Segal (Hampstead), 
Edward D. Stern (Liverpool), D. A. Tyrie (Tiverton), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), A. M. Count (King’s Lynn), 
M. Priestley (Malvern), Muriel Kent (Torquay), Dorothy 
M. Woods (Cricklewood). 


V.—THE PRIzE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 
THE Bookman is awarded to Ruby M. Stewart, 
23, Charleville Road, West Kensington, W.14. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


The second “‘ ramble ”’ of the present season took place 
on Saturday, June 27th, when a large and representative 
party of members visited St. Albans. In the unavoidable 
absence of Mrs. M. E. Fraser, who had been announced as 
the conductor on this occasion, our popular and efficient 
secretary, Mrs. Hine, gallantly stepped into the breach, 
and made all the necessary arrangements, and a most 
interesting and enjoyable afternoon was spent in inspecting 
“ the lions ”’ of this ancient and historic town. 

The pride of St. Albans is of course the venerable 
Abbey, which dates from 1077 and furnishes some impres- 
sive examples of Saxon, Norman and Early English archi- 
tecture. The route from the railway station to the Abbey 
is itself teeming with historical associations. In one 
street, known as “ French Row,” the French prisoners 
were lodged after the battle of Poitiers, King John of 
France being housed at the famous old hostelry of the 
‘Fleur de Lys.’’ Close by here is an ancient clock tower 
from whose belfry the curfew was rung during many 
centuries, and from whose roof magnificent views of the 
surrounding country are obtained. 

At the Abbey the party was joined by Mr. Alfred Tre- 
sidder Sheppard, the novelist, who was spending a visit 
in the neighbourhood, and under his courteous guidance 
the party “rambled” along the bank of the beautiful 
little River Ver to St. Michael’s Church, which dates from 
the tenth century, and where Francis Bacon, Earl of 
Verulam and the “ Father of the English Essay,” lies 
buried. Tea at ‘‘ The Fighting Cocks,’ a quaint building 
stated to be eleven hundred years old, and which is also 
reported to be the oldest inhabited house in England, 
formed a delightful conclusion to a most successful 
“ramble.” 


July 25th—Chalfont St. Giles and Jordans. Conductor: 
Mr. Marcus Neville. 


September 26th.—Brentford. Conductor: Mr. Fred 
A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., author of “‘ History and Antiquities 
of Brentford.” 

On this visit to Brentford arrangements are being made’ 
for members to see, among other features of historic and 
literary interest, scenes associated with prehistoric times, 
the Roman invasion of Middlesex, the battles of the 
proverbial “‘two kings of Brentford,’ and those of the 
Royalists and Parliamentarians in the seventeenth century, 


together with the rare and curious books, MSS, and auto- 
graphs, and antiquities which form part of the Brentford 
Public Library and Museum. 

All desiring to take part in the September ramble should 
write for particulars as to hours and places of meeting to 
the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West 
Hill, Highgate, N.6, to whom also all applications for 
membership should be made. 

Next month we shall publish the full Autumn and 
Winter Programme. The distinguished authors who have 
been kind enough to arrange to come and address the Circle 
during its next session include Mr, G. K. Chesterton, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (Mrs. T. P. Fry), Mr. Cecil Roberts, Mr. St. 
John Ervine, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, Mr. 
Lewis Hind, and Mr. Alfred Noyes. 


MANCHESTER. 


On July 11th, no fewer than fifty-four persons took 
advantage of the trip to the heart of the Bronté country, 
a result in itself distinctly encouraging to the officials. 
The party was drawn from a wide area, and at least two 
enthusiasts travelled down from London. The journey 
was made by train to Hebden Bridge, thence by special 
motor buses over Cockhill Moor to Oxenhope, where the 
climb over the moors began. At Hebden Bridge the party 
was met by Mr. Jonas Bradley, a well-known Yorkshire 
Brontéite, who acted as guide. To his local knowledge 
the party owe much for the pleasure of the expedition. 
At Oxenhope the first of the Bronté sights was seen—the 
house and the one-time school where lived Mr. Grant, the 
clergyman who figured as the curate Donne in “ Shirley.” 
On the heights above Haworth the party were shown the 
moors and the points on the moors particularly associated 
with the sisters. Tea was served at Stanbury, and after 
this much-needed refreshment, the bulk of the party went 
on to Haworth, a few turning to the moors, visiting the 
waterfall and the stone chair on which the sisters used to 
sit with their notebooks, and getting a glimpse of Wuther- 
ing Heights. The Bronté museum was visited, and the 
interesting personal relics of the Bronté sisters inspected. 
Another glorious ride over the wide-stretching Cockhill 
Moor brought the party back to the train again, and so 
to Manchester. There was unanimous agreement that 
the outing had been a great success. Applications for 
membership of the Manchester BooKMAN Circle to be made 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 70, Great Bridgwater 
Street, Manchester. 
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THE POETRY OF A. 


By JoHN FREEMAN, 


E. is perhaps the most honourable though by no 

« means the sole instance among contemporaries 

of a man of letters who is also a practical man of affairs. 
The incapacity of the artist for anything but art is not 
essential and not invariable; it is merely accidental. 
A. E., as Mr. George Russell, 
has devoted himself to Ire- 
land’s practical welfare, and 
at the same time to the 
exaltation of her spirit. It 
is a combination that should 
recommend him to English 
readers, who may _ intelli- 
gently demur to the idle 
and popular notion that only 
a fool can write lyrics, and 
that an imaginative artist 
is necessarily a lunatic, a 
decadent or a scoundrel living 
on others’ labours. This is 
a notion that still persists 
in spite of the notorious 
fact that poets have been 
healthy-minded, clear-sighted, 
capable of infinite pains, and 
even capable of common 
loyalties and normal activi- 
ties; their distinction from 
others being, firstly, that they 
are poets, and, secondly, that 
they are devoted to other than 
material aims and satisfactions. 

Of these is A. E., whose 

Photo by 
physical presence and con- = Lafayette, Dublin, 
versation have impressed 
themselves upon many _ to 
whom his poetry may have appeared a slight thing in 
comparison with its author. Readers of Mr. George 
Moore’s “‘ Hail and Farewell ’’ will not forget the affec- 
tionate elaboration of his portrait of this poet—almost 
the only contemporary who is not mockingly delineated 
by the consummate art of our great prose writer. I do 
not know with what eyes A. E. views this portrait, or 
how far he regards it as an extravagant fantasy, a 
merciless caricature, but I know that it is strangely 
tender and as vivid and as enduring as any of 
the remorseless portrayals of others; and this fact 
is a tribute to the subject even more than to the 
artist. 

The tribute is the more valuable inasmuch as it is 
bestowed upon A. E., not so much as a poet but as a 
mystic and as a man of practical affairs; and it is 
indeed no common personality that succeeded in thus 
engrossing the gentle yet lively skill of one whom 
so many must needs have feared. But how, it 
may be asked, how does this affect the value and 
the consideration of this volume of verse, ‘‘ Voices of 
the Stones ”’ ? 

* “ Voices of the Stones.” By A. E. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


A. E.’s new volume, then, is an expression of 
the whole man. To some it has seemed that his 
poetry in the past has been simply a means of 
escape from the oppression of time and circumstance. 
It has been abstract and vague. It has described 
raptures but never com- 
municated rapture, and 
the reader has witnessed an 
enthusiasm, an _ exaltation, 
which he has not shared. 
There has been something 
eager but also something 
exotic in A. E.’s_ verse— 
something unrelated, a shining 
haze, a many-coloured un- 
intelligibility ; and you might 
assume that the energies and 
aspirations of the poet’s 
mind had already been 
exhausted in solid and 
definite activities when he 
took up his pen and recorded 
his own incommunicable en- 
chantment. 

“Voices of the Stones ” 
is different, and A. E him- 
self seems conscious of the 
difference when he dedicates 
his volume to Padraic Colum : 

“I made these verses in a 
rocky land, 
And I have named them 
Voices of the Stones, 
Although they do not keep 
that innocence 
Was shed on me when quiet 
made me kin 
To the cold immobile herd. All things have changed 
From primal nature save these stones ; all things 
Since Eden, bird and beast and fin, have strayed 
Far from that shining garden of His thought : 
We also. Only the humble stones have kept 
Their morning starriness of purity 
Immutable. Being unfallen they breathe 
Only unfallen life ; and with my cheek 
Pressed to their roughness I had part regained 
My morning starriness, and made these songs 
Half from the hidden world and half from this, 


Mr. George 
Russell (A. E.”). 


He sees now that the gods have taken alien shapes 
and are ‘“ wild peasants driving swine in a strange 
country.” 


‘ They huddle at night within low, clay-built cabins ; 
And, to themselves unknown, 
They carry with them diadem and sceptre 
And move from throne to throne.” 


It is his joy to detect gods in exile and worship them 
in disguise. There is in his poems a singular fusion 
of earth and heaven, pagan and Christian ; the Celtic 
mythology is no mere decoration or fountain of imagery, 
rather does he use it because it is intimate and 
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ever-present as a living and populous world. But with 
this you are conscious of something severer—the 
sanction, the summons, the ardours and the anguish of 
the religion which pervades his heart : 


WASTE, 


** All that heroic mood, 
The will to suffer pain, 
Were it on beauty spent, 
An intellectual gain : 


“Had a fierce pity breathed 
O’er wronged or fallen life, 
Though strife had been unwise 
We were not shamed by strife : 


“Had they but died for some 
High image in the mind, 
Not spilt the sacrifice 
For words hollow as wind ! 


“‘ Darkened the precious fire 
The will we honour most 
Spent in the waste! What sin 
Against the Holy Ghost.”’ 


His own hope and expectation is not simply a happier 
world and stainlessness of life, but : 


“Our Lord is buried in this sepulchre. 
We wait His resurrection. It is sure.’’ 


To others, other ambitions, but for A. E. the desire to 
leave a glory on the air when the red Gaelic sun has set. 
No one, he says, will hold dear the memory of him who 
used but an unfaltering sword : 


‘“‘ Some prophet must have cried a word 
The hungry world will pause to hear.” 


Sometimes his ardency descends to direct didactic 
verse, of common and charmless form, but this is merely 
the shadow of his spirit moving over the face of things ; 
and sometimes in the abandonment of happiness and 
the clear vision of the ineffable and unconstrained he 
writes : 
OLD WINE. 
“The boys with their golden limbs 
Shine out through the tawny glare. 


They race, and after their heels 
The shadows in purple flare. 


‘ They dance from the sand to the sea 
And shatter its blue as they pass, 
Till the tide is frothy with light 
And glimmers with bubbles like glass. 


And Michael, Rory and Teige 

Are aglow with the Sun and the Wind ; 
For unto their rapturous youth 

The ancient nurses are kind. 


They drink the oldest of wine. 
It sparkles like fire in their clay, 
A Spirit breathed in the waters 
Ere Time had buried a day.” 


But even when he writes thus he is still seeking—not 
abandonment but ‘“‘a beauty steadfast to the mind.” 
It is because among a nation of seekers and unsteady 
disciples of strange doctors and loyalties, A. E. is him- 
self steadfast that his work as a poet is so greatly valued 
and himself so admired. 


GUIDO 


By BECKLES 


EW English literary visitors to Florence during 
the past quarter of a century but owe a personal 
debt to the late Guido Biagi, Director-General of the 
great Laurenziana library, not only for the courtesy 
and sympathy 
with which he 
placed at their 
disposal the 
treasures of 
| that institu- 
tion, but for 
his wide know- 
ledge of their 
special needs. 
His whole life 
was distin- 
guished by an 
enthusiasm for 
England and 
for the cause 
of closer Anglo-Italian literary and political relations. 
His published contributions to a mutual under- 
standing—Dante on the one hand and Shakespeare, 
Shelley and George Eliot on the other—were accom- 
panied by other labours of voice and pen on behalf of 
the British-Italian League and the British Institute 
at Florence. 
For these reasons the proposal for a Biagi memorial 
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in that city deserves support and success. Biagi, who 
died a few months ago at the age of seventy, was an 
unusual mixture of the antique and modern spirit. He 
has been compared to our Gosse and Saintsbury. His 
passion for Dante and the classics was conjoined to a 
lively interest in the latest poet and scribbler of the 
day. He was an enthusiastic and tactful intermediary 
between the foreigner, whose language he understood 
thoroughly, and his own countrymen in the field of 
culture. Probably no modern Italian was so con- 
versant with nineteenth century English literature or 
kept so closely in touch with its makers and its ten- 
dencies. One recalls that it was to him that J. A. 
Symonds dedicated his “‘ Life of Michelangelo,” and 
there were many such tributes from famous English 
men of letters. 

In Guido Biagi, Italy has lost one of the most en- 
lightened, alert and courageous representatives of her 
culture, an ambassador worthy of the love his many 
friends bore for him. His peculiar place in Florence 
will not easily be filled. Luckily, he gathered about 
him disciples such as the Orvieto brothers, Aldo Sorrani, 
Aldo Ricci, Guido Ferrando, S. Morpurgo and a host of 
young scholars who, inspired by his teachings and 
example, will continue to make Florence what it has 
long been, the most congenial place in Europe out of 
England for the English poet and lover of beautiful 
literature. 
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NOTICES. 


All communtcations intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAut’s House, WARWICK 
SqguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson’s new novel, “ One 
Increasing Purpose,” will be published this month 
by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. It is a novel 
with a purpose, in the sense 
that its leading character, 
after passing through deep 
waters, finds the purpose 
in his own life; it handles 
boldly and suggestively 
problems with which the 
post-war world is con- 
fronted, but above all is a 
story growing out of ex- 
periences that are common 
to modern men and women. 
Incidentally, as a minor 
character moving in 
the background, Mr. 
Hutchinson introduces a 
slightly disguised, delight- 
fully whimsical portrait of 
himself. 


When I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Karel Capek 
over here last year from Czechoslovakia, he was 
delighted with rural parts of our country and 
liked the people everywhere, but could scarcely 
find words for what he thought of the dreadful 
state of the traffic in our London streets; but he 
has no such difficulty in his piquant, shrewdly, 
amusingly critical ‘‘ Letters from England” (7s. 6d. ; 
Geoffrey Bles). He starts his fourth chapter with, 
‘“‘ But as long as I live I shall never become recon- 
ciled to what is known here as ‘ traffic,’ that is, the 
volume of vehicles in the streets. I recall with 
horror the day on which they first brought me to 
London.” Having told how he was rushed through 
subterranean passages and the lift of the tube 
railway, he says he was led out into the street, 
“where my heart sank. Without end or inter- 
ruption moves a fourfold girdle of vehicles ;_ buses, 
panting mastodons dashing along in droves with 
flocks of tiny mortals on their backs; purring 
motor-cars, lorries, steam engines, cyclists, buses, 
flying packs of motor-cars, people rushing along, 
tractors, ambulances, people scrambling like squirrels 
on to the tops of buses, a new flock of motor 
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elephants, that’s it, and now it all comes to a 
standstill, a grunting and rattling flood, and it 
cannot move forward ; but I cannot move forward 
either, recalling the horror which was then aroused 
in me by the idea that I must get to the other side 
of the street.”’ 

But Mr. Capek, like most people, regards this 
congested state of the London streets as a new 
thing, and it may console 
some of us or reduce us 
to despair to learn that 
the same _ exasperating 
traffic problem has agita- 
ted London for centuries 
past. Read ‘Coach and 
Sedan” (7s. 6d; Frederick 
Etchells and Hugh Mac- 
donald), beautifully re- 
printed from the first 
edition of it, issued in 1636, 
and never reprinted till 
now. It is a quaint book 
which begins with an argu- 
ment in a London street 
between a sedan-chair and 
a coach as to which is 
entitled to precedence. 
A burly carter drives up 
in his dray, a vicar, a 
surveyor, and others arrive 
to take part in the dispute 
and act as arbitrators, 
and presently, after remarking on ‘“‘ how the whole 
Commonwealth suffereth”’ in ‘‘ the increase and 
multitude’’ of coaches, the surveyor protests 
that the coaches “in London, the Suburbes, and 
within foure miles compasse without, are reckoned 
to the number of six thousand and odd.” “I easily,” 
says the author, who has joined the crowd, and 
takes part in the discussion, “‘ believe it, when in 
certaine places of the Citie, as I have often observed, 
I have never come but I have there, the way bar- 
ricado’d up with a Coach, two, or three, that what 
hast, or businesse soever a man hath, he must waite 
my Ladie (I know not whose) leisure (who is in the 
next shop, buying pendants for her eares, or a 
coller for her dogge) ere hee can find any passage. 
The most eminent places for stoppage are Pauls- 
gate into Cheapside, Lud-gate, and Lud-gate hill, 
especially when the play is done at the Friers, 
then Holborne-Cunduit and MHolborne-bridge is 
villainously pestered with them, Hosier-lane, Smith- 
field, and Cow-lane sending all about their new or 
old mended Coaches, then about the Stocks and 
Poultrie, Temple-barre, Fetter-lane and Shooe-lane 
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next to Fleet-street; but to see their multi- 
tude, either when there is a Masque at White-hall, 
a Lord-Mayor’s feast, a new play at some of the 
play-houses you would admire to see them, how 
close they stand together (like Mutton-pies in a 
Cookes-oven) that hardly you can thrust a pole 
between.” 

It is true that the volume of traffic now is in- 
comparably larger, but so is London itself, and its 
streets much wider ; so the actual condition of the 
streets is by comparison no 
worse now than it was 
three hundred years ago. 
If you want confirmation 
of the facts as they are 
set out by Henry Peacham 
in his ‘‘ Coach and Sedan,”’ 
you have it in the full 
and admirable survey by 
Miss Joan Parkes of 
“Travel in England in 
the Seventeenth Century ”’ 
(Oxford Press). Having 
described the terrible 
condition of the roads at 
that date nearly all over 
England, Miss Parkes tells 
you that some of the 
worst roads in the kingdom 
were in the neighbourhood 
of London, and the 
disgraceful highways 
had to be mended before 
the King could go on _ Photo by H. Haweis. 

a royal progress over 

them. ‘ London itself,’ she writes, “was in 
little better plight.”” The streets were roughly 
paved, deep in mud and water in bad weather, 
and ‘‘so narrow that in some cases vehicular 
traffic was prohibited, if not impossible, while 
in others coaches made their way with difficulty. 
As a consequence ‘ stops,’ as they were called, were 
frequent; at times they blocked the traffic so 
effectually that coach-passengers had to return the 
way they had come, or, if they happened to be in 
the Strand, proceed by water. These hindrances 
always led to wordy disputes between coachmen 
and carmen, sometimes between the passengers, so 
that the drawing of blood was not an infrequent 
accompaniment, and murder on occasions ensued.” 
We do not go so far as that nowadays, but we often 
feel that we would like to. 

Of course, “Travel in England” only takes 
London in its stride—it treats of travel all over the 
country, with a wealth of curiously interesting 
detail, and if London is as badly off as ever with its 
traffic, the lot of the traveller has been improved in 
many respects. Our roads are no longer in such 
an unspeakable condition that you cannot go a 


journey at certain times of the year without risk 
of being drowned on them; and if you venture 
forth without a licence you are not in danger of 
being arrested as a Roman Catholic, or as a rogue 
or vagabond, nor are you much menaced by high- 
waymen, to whom and whose doings Miss Parkes 
devotes a special chapter. There is an excellent 
chapter, too, on “‘ The Watch,” and what travellers 
often suffered at their hands, which should satisfy 
you that Shakespeare’s Dogberry is no caricature. 
Inns and Alehouses are 
dealt with, and all the 
inconvenience, humours 
and tragedies of the road 
in a vividly descriptive 
and anecdotal fashion that 
makes this one of the most 
entertaining as well as one 
of the most informing 
histories of its kind. 


While we are talking of 
London— Battersea has 
a book all to itself in 
“The Story of Battersea,’ 
by Ethel A. Woolmer 
(2s.; Sampson Low). It 
has a foreword by the 
Right Hon. John Burns, 
in which he tells how over 
fifty years ago he was 
one of a party of school- 
children “ selected to Beat 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan. the Bounds of Battersea 


Parish, which in later 
years I represented in Parliament and on the 
County Council.”” From personal recollections, he 
passes to an admirably concise and interesting 
summary of the history of Battersea, which is 
unfolded more in detail in Miss Woolmer’s pleasantly 
written pages. The volume is one in Messrs. 
Sampson Low’s “ Borough Series,” and is intended 
for younger readers. 


Mr. D. C. Maynard’s “‘ The Old Inns of Kent ”’ 
(ros. 6d. ; Philip Allan), well illustrated with twenty- 
six drawings and photographs, is rich in folk-lore 
and local histories of Kent, particularly in the lore 
of its ancient inns, which include some of the most 
famous in legend and story that survive in any 
part of the country. The inns of Cobham, Rochester, 
Canterbury and otherwhere are alive with memories 
of Dickens and his characters ; but they and many 
others, such as the Old Crown Inn at Sarre, the 
‘‘Wheatsheaf”’ at Westwood, and, to say nothing of 
many others, the “‘ Bull,’”’ a pilgrims’ inn at Otford, 
have much older associations. Mr. Maynard gives 
his inns their proper atmosphere and setting by 
touching in brief accounts of famous persons who 
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have lived 
in their 
neigh bour- 
hood, and 
something 
of the his- 
tory of the 
village, 
town or 
country- 
side to 
which they 
belong. 
All which 
makes 
capital 
rea d- 


Mr. T. S. Stribling, ing, and 


author of “ Birthright” (Collins), a poignant and brilliant 
novel dealing with the colour problem in America. promp ts 


one to plan 
a walking tour through Kent for the sake of seeing 
these glamorous places of which he writes so 
alluringly. 


“What practical advice is here given,’ writes 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, in -a foreword to ‘“ The 
Reading Girl” (5s.; Harrap), “is drawn from my 
personal experiences as an author, an editor, a 
publisher’s reader, a reviewer, and as a lifelong 
student and lover of books.’ There could be no 
better qualifications for the task Mr. Kernahan has 
set himself to accomplish, and he accomplishes it so 
ably, in a style so easy and conversational that his 
book is as interesting as it is useful. By way of a 
test, take any chapter at random—this, for instance, 
on the Essay. He is writing, as his title suggests, 
for the book-loving girl, and his outlook and his 
treatment of his subject are completely in harmony 
with his purpose. After some preliminary talk on 
the nature of the essay, he speaks of what Hazlitt 
has said of Coleridge and Burke, and of how hard 
Hazlitt himself had found it to acquire the art of 
essay writing. He touches, lightly and entertain- 
ingly, on Mr. Birrell, on Stevenson; then passes 
to a selection of the great essayists of the past and 
of our own day. “ Here,’’ he says, ‘“‘ I do no more 
than indicate, for the guidance of younger readers, 
why, in order to train and to inform the mind in 
one direction, it is well to read essays, why, for 
another purpose, to read novels. I deal with the 
principles rather than the details of reading.’’ But 
his lists of books to be read, in this chapter, in the 
chapters on Poetry, History, Fiction, are chosen 
with sound judgment and his running commentary 
is helpful and stimulating. There are chapters, 
too, on how to make the best use of the Libraries ; 
on Scripture reading ; on Dictionaries ; on useful 
books to study or consult; on humour and hu- 
morists; on books for the nature-student; on 


reference-books and handbooks—every phase of 
the subject is skilfully dealt with, and I can believe 
that readers who are neither girls, nor young, as 
well as those for whom the book is specially in- 
tended, will get real assistance from it. 


To the July-August issue of the Readers’ 
Bulletin, the bi-monthly magazine of the Coventry 
Public Libraries, Mr. Joseph Sidwell, the Sub- 
Librarian, contributes a good condensed biography 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and an ample and well 
compiled bibliography which readers will find of 
great service. 


It was with very deep regret that I heard of the 
death of my friend, Mr. B. W. Matz, on the 17th of 
last month—I am only one of a multitude who will 
feel his going as a great personal loss. Before he 
became a publisher, in partnership with Mr. Cecil 
Palmer, he was for many years associated with 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Dickens’s publishers, and 
it is for his work in connection with Dickens that 
Mr. Matz is best known and will be remembered. 
I doubt whether anyone ever studied Dickens with 
keener enthusiasm, or made himself more intimately 
acquainted with Dickens’s life and character, the 
scenes and characters of his books, and everything 
concerning him and them. In addition to being 
the author of many books such as ‘“‘ The Humour 
of Pickwick,” ‘‘ Dickensian Inns and Taverns,”’ he 
edited editions of Dickens’s works, and the admirable 
memorial edition of Forster’s life, with its five 
hundred illustrations. He was a founder and 
President of the Dickens Fellowship, which has 
grown since 1902 until it has branches all over the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and America, 
and he founded and edited that interesting quarterly 
devoted to Dickens lore, The Dickensian. The 
purchase of Dickens’s house in Doughty Street and 
its opening to the public last June, realised a hope 


with his brother-in-law, Mr. Ridgwell Cullum, and Mrs, Cullum. 
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he had long had much at heart, and he presented 
his own unique collection of books by and about 
Dickens as the nucleus of a library there. He 
contributed on his special subject to THE BOOKMAN, 
Strand, Fortnightly, and other magazines, in addition 
to the Dickensian, the last Number of which con- 
tains an interesting article by him on “ Writings 
Wrongly Attributed to Dickens.” 


When Mr. Morley Roberts’s “‘ Rachel Marr ”’ first 
made its appearance, over twenty years ago, George 
Gissing wrote of it, ‘“‘ The passion of the thing is 
tremendous. I was reminded again and again of 
the vehement Elizabethans’”’ ; and W. H. Hudson 
pronounced it emphatically “a great book.’ This, 
and Mr. Roberts's Michael Quain ”’ are among the 
greatest of contemporary novels, and I am glad to 
see Mr. Eveleigh Nash has just published a new 
edition of “‘ Rachel Marr’”’ (7s. 6d.) to give a later 
generation an opportunity of reading it. 


Mr. James Oliver Curwood, the distinguished 
American author, is paying his first visit to London 
—or was until a week or so ago. At the moment 
he is travelling on the Continent, but will be back 
here again early this month. He is one of the fore- 
most of North American naturalists and novelists, 
and his series of vivid novels of the Canadian and 
American outlands, including “The Valley of 
Silent Men,” ‘‘ The Danger Trail,’ ‘‘ The Last 
Frontier,’’ and his latest, “‘ A Gentleman of Courage,”’ 
have made him as popular in this country as he is 
in his own. A new novel of his, ‘‘ The Ancient 
Highway,” will be published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton this month. Mr. Curwood has lived a 
wandering and adventurous life and his Auto- 
biography, which is about to appear serially in the 
Cosmopolitan, should be as fascinating a romance 
as any he has written. For many years he has 
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From “ Unknown Essex,” by Donald Maxwell (Bodley Head). 
Reviewed in this Number. 


“Ivy Walls,” Stanford-le-Hope, a house in 
which Joseph Conrad lived for some years. 


been engaged in researches in preparation for a 
series of novels dealing with the long struggle 
between England and France for supremacy in 
Canada, and expects to have the first of these, 
‘The Black Hunter,” ready for publication next 
year. 


Anybody wanting half a dozen entertaining novels 
to read on a holiday should put into his bag ‘‘ The 
Secret of Chimneys,’ by Agatha Christie (Bodley 
Head); ‘‘ The Rayner Case,” by Roger Wray 
(Jarrolds) ; “‘ Joanna Sets to Work,’’ by Thomas 
Cobb (Stanley Paul); ‘‘ The Geese Fly South,” 
by Mary Bourn (Gay & Hancock); “ The Sixth 
Commandment,” by Howel Evans (Jarrolds), all at 
7s. 6d. each, and “ The Third Warning,” by Augustus 
Muir (3s. 6d.; Methuen). Four of these are tales 
of mystery and sensation. Mrs. Christie’s new 
novel is as clever in idea as her “‘ Mysterious Affair 
at Styles,” written as deftly, with a surer skill 
in character and a lighter touch of humour. 
Roger Wray took me by surprise, for he has pub- 
lished three admirable novels of a very different 
type (‘‘ The Soul of a Teacher ”’ was a psychological 
study of extraordinary subtlety and power) and 
here he has taken the strange case of a school- 
master (he is a schoolmaster himself when he lays 
aside his pseudonym) who has apparently com- 
mitted suicide in a railway carriage, and very ably 
develops from the discovery as curious and baffling 
a story of unintentional murder as I have read for 
long past. For sheer audacity in design I commend 
you to Howel Evans. In “ The Sixth Command- 
ment ”’ he introduces you to a cunning, conscience- 
less peer, head of a gang of rogues whose members 
include a famous K.C., a great scientist, a medical 
man, an actor and an expert crook; they embark 
in this long book (which might have been shorter 
with advantage) on an outrageously daring scheme, 
make a false step at the outset, and 
the tale is of how they were kept all 
the time trying to evade the conse- 
quences of this blunder which 
ultimately involves disaster for all and 
death for some of them. ‘“‘ The Third 
Warning” is a first novel, but does 
not read like one, for Augustus Muir 
is a journalist and editor of consider- 
able experience ; he knows how to 
write, and has known how to invent 
an ingenious and exciting plot, which 
I am not going to give away. It is 


a capital romance of mystery, love 
and adventure, written vividly, with 
whimsical touches of humour, and 
will keep you reading, baffled and 
guessing, from start to finish. The 
Joanna of Thomas Cobb’s “ Joanna 
Sets to Work,’’ is a charming, 
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warm-hearted girl who “ could never tolerate in- 
action in a time of trouble”’; she goes to London 
to find out what is wrong between her friend, 
Delicia Venner, and her husband, bent on recon- 
ciling them to each other, and the result is 
one of the best of those sparkling, lively, enter- 
taining comedies in the writing of which Mr. Cobb 
is a past master. “‘ The Geese Fly South” is a 
Californian idyll in which an interesting narrative 
of how a dour lumber 
king strove to rob Jean 
Ashe of her inheritance 
of a hundred thousand 
acres of redwood trees is 
invested with a magical 
atmosphere of fauns and 
fairies that would have 
delighted Hawthorne. It 
is all unlike any of the 
other five, but like them 
in offering good enter- 
tainment for a holiday 
interval. 


One of the illustrations 
to the article on Mr. 
Alfred Tresidder Shep- 
pard in last month’s 
BOOKMAN was a photo- 
graph of “‘ The School 
House from the Garden” 
{p. 188), and Mr. F. S. 
Young, head master of 
Bishop’s Stortford Col- 
lege, has called my 
attention to an _ inac- 
curacy in the foot-note 
mentioning that 
“ Bishop’s Stortford 
Grammar School numbers among its famous scholars 
‘Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Alfred Tressider Sheppard.” 
We were unfortunately misled by the description the 
local guide-book gives of the photograph as “‘ The 
School House.”” The picture shows the school house 
of Bishop’s Stortford College, which, says Mr. Young, 
often confused with what was formerly Bishop's 
Stortford Grammar School (now Bishop’s Stortford 
School).” Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard was a 
pupil at Bishop’s Stortford College, and Cecil 
Rhodes at Bishop’s Stortford School, and the two 
establishments are in no way connected with each 
other. I am sorry we fell into a common error, 
which, Mr. Young tells me, causes ‘‘ much incon- 
venience to both schools.” 


The Index to Volume LXVII of THE BooKMAN 
will be included in our September Number. 


The article on ‘“‘ Archibald Marshall ’”’ has had to 


From a caricature by Raphael Nelson. 


be held over for our September Number, which will 
also contain articles on “‘ Ben Jonson,”’ by George 
Saintsbury ; “ Carlyle,’ by W. H. Helm; “ Un- 
collected Work of Aubrey Beardsley,’ by Frank 
Rutter; “ Parnell,” by Shan F. Bullock; “A 
Quartet,” by Katharine Tynan; “A. S. M. 
Hutchinson,” by Lewis Hind, etc. 


BooKMAN. 


MR. NELSON'S 
CARICATURES. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in 
opening at the Arlington 
Gallery, Old Bond Street, 
an exhibition of caricatures 
by Mr. Raphael Nelson, 
whose work has so often 
brightened the pages of THE 
BookMAaN, expressed the 
opinion that caricature was 
the only intelligible form of 
art that this generation was 
likely to hand down to 
posterity. Mr. Chesterton 
of course is a master of 
exaggeration, but it is cer- 
tainly true that at the 
present day England pos- 
sesses a far greater number 
of interesting caricaturists 
than interesting portrait- 
painters. The superiority of 
the caricaturist is mainly 
due to the fact that, from 
the nature of his art, he 
has to think; the average 
portrait- painter proves in 
every exhibition how general 
it is to behold (and paint) 
without thinking. In 
endeavouring to secure a 
satisfactory “‘likeness’”’ that 
will please the family and 
friends of his sitter, the 
portrait-painter feels bound 
to rule out every prompting 
from his inner self: the 
caricaturist is in the far happier position of being concerned 
only with his own inner response to the outward ap- 
pearance of his victim. So most portraits are plati- 
tudes, while every caricature is a comment, often a witty 
comment. 

If I were asked to name the highest quality in the art 
of this brilliant young caricaturist, I should say that Mr. 
Raphael Nelson is most to be congratulated on having 
perceived at the outset of his career that ‘‘ Brevity is the 
soul of wit.’’ His comments in line are brief ; but they are 
very much to the point. As an example of Mr. Nelson’s 
powers of economy at their zenith I cite his caricature of 
‘“‘ Admiral Lord Beatty ”’ (34) which is hardly anything more 
—and nothing less—than a trenchant statement of the angle 
at which his cap is tilted. But Mr. Nelson has made this 
soul-piercing fragment enough, and more than enough ; 
we see nothing but the peak, yet this tells us the type and 
character of the man and, though we cannot see it, we know 
that behind the peak there flashes “a dark and a roving 
eye,”’ in the words of the old chanty. 

Again, what courage Mr. Nelson displays in taking a 
hint from the Cheshire Cat in “‘ Alice in Wonderland” 
and showing ‘“H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’”’ (78) dis- 
appearing in a Grin! But the grin is so amiable, and the 
rendering of the grin so kindly, that nobody could call 
the caricaturist malicious: the comment is pertinent. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
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While Raphael Nelson proves himself to be a true artist 
in his concern for expression, he also reveals uncommon 
capacity as a craftsman in the carefully wrought-out 
designs in which he so often presents his thought. Take, 
for example, his head of ‘‘ Mr. Arnold Bennett’’ (7) so 
striking, with its heavy outline, as an expression of char- 
acter, and see how wonderfully beautiful and delicate 
is the pattern of slanting and curving lines which, taken 
together, make up the novelist’s distinctive head of hair. 
But really this drawing is not a caricature—it does not 
exaggerate; it is a character-study, and incidentally a 
very beautiful pattern in line. 

Apart from the rest of Mr. Nelson’s practice—which 
adheres with praiseworthy severity to line and pure black- 
and-white—is his wash-drawing of Mr. Chesterton (76) 
as the fat Alessandro del Borro painted by Velasquez. 
This most amusing drawing is a double caricature, for it 
is at once-a caricature of Mr. Chesterton and a caricature 
of Velasquez. Another drawing, ‘‘ with apologies to 
Rodin,” of Mr. Bernard Shaw as “ The Thinker’’ (43), 
encourages us to hope that Mr. Raphael Nelson will explore 
further a vein which appears to be full of an ore so rich 
that it may truly be said to possess a double value. Never- 
theless one would be sorry to see Mr. Nelson abandoning 
line for ‘‘ wash ’’; he is too fine a master of the arabesque 
to imagine for a moment that splashing is better than 
embroidering. To say that the caricaturist lives on line is to 
state a truism; that is the secret of his art and part and 
parcel of his superiority to the portrait-painter. It is in 
such a collection of drawings as that which Mr. Raphael 
Nelson has provided for our enjoyment and edification 
that our eyes are opened to the fact that, whatever else 
may be gained in other directions, everything is lost when 
line disappears ; for line is essential to Design, which is 
the first quality in graphic art. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


We have received the 38th volume of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current”? (£1 12s. 6d.; Elliot Stock)—a well produced 
volume of nearly a thousand pages recording the prices at 
which books have been sold at auction from October, 1923, 
to August, 1924. The sale of every book is entered under 
the name of its author, in alphabetical order, and a careful 
description of each is given, with general information 
concerning it, where necessary. ‘‘ Book-Prices Current ”’ 
has become an indispensable reference-book for collectors 
as well as for all who are interested in the sale of first 
editions and rare books. 

The first six volumes of the new and fully revised edition 
of ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia ’’ (21s. per vol. ; Chambers) 
have now been issued, and after much reading in them one 
can be confident that when it is complete, in its ten volumes, 
it will be, in the most literal sense, that ‘‘ dictionary of 
universal knowledge ”’ its editors, Messrs. David Patrick 
and William Geddie, set themselves to compile. “It 
strives to be,” they say, ‘‘ at once comprehensive, compact, 
accurate, lucid, readable and handy for reference,’’ and 
all these things it has succeeded in becoming. Its list of 
distinguished contributors is a sufficient guarantee alike 
for its readability and its accuracy; some of its longer 
articles on important subjects—historical, geographical, 
scientific, biographical, and others—would make small 
books in themselves ; its shorter notes are models of ample 
but condensed information. There are useful bibliographies 
at the end of many of the articles, and the volumes are 
illustrated with numerous black-and-white illustrations in 
the text and with large maps in colour. No encyclopedia 
could be more comprehensive ; we have tried{to find some 
subject it has failed to include, and tried in vain. 


The famous cathedrals, abbeys and churches dotted 
up and down the land, which rank among our most trea- 
sured possessions, are the subject of the excellent series of 
books on ‘‘ Cathedrals, Abbeys and Famous Churches,” 
2s. 6d. each (Dent), edited and illustrated by Mr. Gordon 
Home. Up to the present it includes ‘‘ Exeter, Truro 
and the West,” ‘‘ Chester, Manchester and Liverpool,” 
‘Gloucester, Tewkesbury and District,’’ Wells, Glaston- 
bury and Cleeve,” ‘‘ St. Paul’s and Southwark,” ‘‘ Hereford 
and Tintern,’ ‘“‘ Oxford and Neighbourhood,” and “ St. 
David's, Llandaff and Brecon,’’ whilst others are in pre- 
paration. The respective authors have made a special 
point of emphasising the personal side of the buildings, 
and in this they have been remarkably successful. While 
describing the architecture they have eliminated as far as 
possible all technical details and drawn us into the charm 
of their old-world atmosphere. In another respect these 
little books have a great appeal in that they are plentifully 
sprinkled with delightful illustrations in line and half-tone, 
with a charming photogravure as frontispiece to each. 

Available now in a cheaper edition, Mrs. Diver's 
“Lonely Furrow”’ (3s. 6d.; John Murray) reads as well 
as it did on its publication two yearsago. Itis a thoroughly 
good story, taken out of the common by its writer's know- 
ledge of India and her skill in suggesting the atmosphere 
of a place. Some of her nature descriptions of mountain 
scenes in the Himalayan heights, of Nanga Parbat soaring 
in sublime isolation, with ‘‘ no single peak in the wide 
horizon coming within nine thousand feet of her ghostly 
summit ’’—such things, if an integral part of a story and 
not a superadded and irrelevant beauty, make a book 
more than a pleasure for the passing hour. 

There is no doubt that lawn-tennis grows more popular 
as well as more scientific year by year. England is more 
plentifully dotted with tennis courts than ever before, and 
yet we have to acknowledge that not many of the laurels 
come our way. It is quite possible the climate has some- 
tiingto do with it, and until comparatively recently we 
have been very backward at adopting the hard courts, 
Nevertheless we do not look in vain to Miss Kathleen 
McKane either for accomplishment or as a_ brilliant 
exponent of technique. In her very comprehensive book, 
‘““Lawn-Tennis ”’ (5s.; Ward, Lock) she has covered the 
subject in a most thorough manner. Equipment, varieties 
of courts, weight and balance of racket, etc., are well con- 
sidered. It is a very human Miss McKane who deals 
with the psychology of the game in the closing chapters. 

Naturally we welcome The Lord of Terror,’ Fantomas 
detective novel, by Marcel Allain (7s. 6d.; Stanley Paul). 
There are not half enough thrilling detective tales about ; 
the demand for them is steady, and not many writers can 
pile surprise upon surprise, as M. Allain contrives to do. 
‘‘ The Lord of Terror ”’ is excellent swift reading. ‘‘ Josette, 
Henri, my children, come, see what I have brought ...a 
box that contains over ten millions worth of diamonds! ”’ 
Thus the Comte de Vautreuil. A few minutes later, 
consternation. ‘‘ There, look there!’’ On the white 
panel of the door a writing stood out, perfectly legible, for 
it was traced in printed characters, and in red ink. “ If 
you wish to save your life and the lives of those dear to 
you, you will hand over to me, voluntarily, the half of 
the diamonds.’”’ There was no signature. Who had_ been 
in the room ? You must read ‘‘ The Lord of Terror,’’ it 
is so well done. 
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AN ANATOLE FRANCE CLOSE-UP.* 


For eight of Anatole France’s later years M. Brousson 
was his literary secretary. M. Brousson enjoyed his 
master’s confidences. He saw him in Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes and he saw him en pantoufles. He listened 
to him when he was on public view and when he held private 
séance. M. France’s conversations on those two occasions 
were different, we are told, and quite distinct. The official 
conversations could be 
classified like pieces of 
music. In them his 
stories followed one 
another in an immutable 
sequence; the points 
were brought out at fixed 
places; in appropriate 
passages the soft pedal 
was freely used ; the end 
was intoned with sacer- 
dotal emphasis. The 
private conversations 
were laborious, uneasy, 
grating, breathless, dis- 
cordant. Anything 
started him off on them ; 
they came with a gush ; 
they clarified after the 
first muddy rush. All 
the time they were 
soliloquies. And all the 
time the secretary was 
making notes, the master 
apparently consenting, 
asking j'only that their 
publication|be withheld 
until after his death. 

Reading in M. Brous- 
son’s notebook here now, 
we have to bear in mind 
those circumstances of 
its compilation. ‘ Ana- 
tole France Himself ’’— 
but which of his selves ? 
There is the author of his 
books. (There is, for 
that matter, the author 
of their first draft and 
the author of their eighth 
revise.) There is the 
public character and 
there is the soliloquiser in private—and who shall say that 
the confiding intimate is more real than the official phono- 
graph ? And there is the man seen through the medium of 
M. Brousson, and again M. Brousson’s impression coloured 
(however so slightly) by Mr. John Pollock’s. Common 
sense, and such special experience as one may have had of 
great men and clever secretaries, can make a clearance in 
the Pirandellian tangle. Discreetly trimmed, M. Brousson 
is an illuminating torch. 

It casts a few gleams for example on Anatole Thibault’s 
early years, in the entresol on the Quai Voltaire. The 
youth’s castles in Spain were on a modest scale ; they ran 
to humble administrative sinecures. Old Thibault would 
say, ‘‘ That child needs waking up.’’ The mother under- 
stood the son better. ‘“‘I felt myself far closer to her 
sound common sense than to her husband’s dogmatic, 
declamatory, emphatic turn of mind. He used to imitate 
his favourite author, the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, in 
speaking of the tiniest domestic incidents like a prophet 

* “ Anatole France Himself: A Boswellian Record.’’ By 


his Secretary, Jean Jacques Brousson. Translated* by John 
Pollock. 10s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Chardnoff, Paris. 


“Anatole France Himself.” By his secretary, Jean Jacques Brousson = 
(Thornton Butterworth). sions is the enormous 


of Israel. My mother would prick his heavy bubbles 
with unexpected darts of wit really worthy of Voltaire. 
She was full of charming rustic sayings.’’ Another 
reminiscence of the mother and the father reflected in her 
comes under the rubric, “‘ Tyrannical Love.’’ Her Anatole 
was to make up for everything that had not come off in 
her married life: ‘‘ So she loved me for two. . . . She 
kept me so constantly in leading-strings that until my 
thirtieth year I hesitated to cross the barrier that separates 
youth from manhood. 
We were both objects of 
ridicule.’”” Confirmation 
of that is found possibly 
in the ‘‘Go home to 
your mother ’”’ called to 
him over the banisters 
by the light lady up- 
stairs whom the old 
pagan amorist evokes 
with his memory of 
“First Love.” He is 
very much the pagan, 
this Anatole France en 
pantoufles, if you accept 
these confidences as Him- 
self— very ripe, very 
naughty and quite un- 
abashed. It is a core of 
selfishness that seems to 
be lit up by this secretary 
torch, which doubtless at 
its indiscreetest pene- 
trated such far corners 
only as its cavernous 
secret permitted. Once 
M. Brousson heard a 
sigh, and a confession of 
being the unhappiest 
creature in the universe. 
“Ah, if you could read 
my soul, you would be 
terrified.”” But disen- 
chantment is not the 
impression left of this 
Anatole France. 

His ultimate self must 
be looked for in his 
books, and the most in- 
Anatole France teresting of his confes- 
pains he was at in 
these to discover himself—style, we know, being the 
man. Renan’s writing, he remarks, began to be like 
Renan with the fifth set of proofs. France’s were 
himself, he declares, only with the {sixth or seventh. 
He even insisted on an eighth revise, before which (if we 
can believe him) he with paste-pot and scissors had trimmed 
and weeded, and cut and torn out, and remodelled and 
skimmed of sweet excrescence—scraped off the almond 
icing is his phrase—reducing the stuff to a pulp to be re- 
fashioned afresh. We need not believe him too literally, 
but the truth in essence is there. From within, in this 
manner, emerged the real Anatole France Himself, 

D. S. MELDRUM. 


STORIES AND STUDIES.* 


Is the function of the novel to tell a story or give its 
readers an intriguing essay in psychology ? If the former 


* “ Hirelle.” By Henrietta Leslie. (Leonard Parsons.)— 
“ That Nice Young Couple.” By Francis Hackett. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ Mrs. Galloway.” By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth 
Press.)—“‘ May Fair.” By Michael Arlen. (Collins.)— 
“ Thunderstorm.” By G. B. Stern. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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then, of these five books, Michael Arlen’s must be considered 
the best; if the latter Virginia Woolf’s ‘“‘ Mrs. Galloway.” 
Nothing happens to Mrs. Galloway. She goes out to buy 
flowers in the morning for a party she is giving that evening. 
During the day she makes arrangements for the said 
party ; during the evening she gives it! One day in the 
life of a middle-aged woman, and a day of no particular 
importance to her, yet, when you turn the last page— 
if you have the patience to read so far—you know Clarissa 
Galloway better than any other of your acquaintances, and 
can feel with Peter that “‘ there she was.’’ The book is 
a brilliant study, not perhaps as good as ‘‘ Jacob’s Room ”’ 
nor as those other one-day stories by Constance Holme— 
“The Splendid Fairing ’’ and ‘‘ Trumpet in the Dust ’’—yet 
very good. 

It will interest—how many readers ? 

‘Mrs. Galloway ”’ is fine and careful work, work which 
shows imagination. It has probably taken a year or more 
to write, and it is a distinct achievement, but the public 
prefers coarser, less distinguished work. It is like a child 
who is offered a small jewel when what it wants is a dish 
of coloured glass. Apparently if we are to go by the 
statistics printed on the back of Mr. Arlen’s gorgeous 
wrapper, his exotic tales are the measure of its taste. 
They are indeed amusing trifles. Mr. Arlen has a pretty 
wit and, when writing of what is carelessly spoken of as 
the supernatural, he shows imagination. ‘‘ The Prince of 
the Jews,” for instance, is a clever tale with the thrills in 
the right places and an end which is what we all hope for 
ourselves. Mr. Arlen should know about these things for 
the story goes that he is himself the hero of a ghost story, 
one that still waits its chronicler. 

Michael Arlen, then, tells stories, and Henrietta Leslie 
would fain do the same. She has the story, but cannot 
tell it convincingly. Hirelle is a woman who died some 
time ago, but doesn’t seem happy in her new circumstances. 
At any rate she returns, thrusting herself into the life 
of this generation, and a man is made to choose between 
a flesh and blood bride and this woman of long ago. Un- 
fortunately the book is written so jerkily that it is almost 
unreadable. A Virginia Woolf may take liberties with 
the English language, leaving you to guess which noun 
the pronouns represent, for under her vagaries lies a 
competent craftsmanship, but jerkiness without illuminating 
flashes, without insight, becomes merely careless writing. 
Some of our best novelists cut their sentences to the bone, 
but—there is meat on those bones. 

It may be a mistake for a beginner to copy a style, but 
it is a question whether the sound second-rate writer can- 
not profitably copy a fashionable model. Would Francis 
Hackett have written ‘‘ That Nice Young Couple,’’ if 
Sinclair Lewis had not written ‘‘ Babbitt ”’ ? 

“That Nice Young Couple” is a long-winded story 
about nothing in particular. It is well written and is 
almost a pleasing tale. Eleanor, an ordinary girl, marries 
Edward, a stiff young lawyer. From the moment we meet 
him we are bored with him. We hope Eleanor will presently 
realise, and the sooner the better, what a dullard she has 
married. We hope she will do drastic things. 

She doesn’t, of course, but she is bored. When she feels 
so terribly bored that neither she, nor we, can endure it 
any longer, she starts a love affair with a bit of poor white 
trash. Unfortunate Eleanor—she has, like ‘‘ Amelia 
Jane,’ no luck. In the end she comes to the conclusion 
that she prefers the above-board respectability of marriage 
to the sordidness of a love-flat in a poor district. Probably 
too, she did not think there was much to choose between 
the two men ... and youth was passing. A practical 
woman she decided to make the most of the little she had 
and be content with that. ‘‘ That Nice Young Couple ”’ 
isn’t exactly a thrilling story, but then—neither was 
Babbitt.” 

‘‘ Thunderstorm,’”’ by Miss Stern, is a clever, original 
little book. The main characters are Vanna and Ettore— 
an Italian couple—who are the servants of some English 
people living in Italy. They are excellently drawn, but 
the last half of the book is concerned with their employers 


who are not particularly interesting people. The story is 
thin and was probably not meant to be convincing. 

A novelist told me the other day that it was necessary, 
in order to keep before the eye of the public, for a novelist 
to bring out a book every year. A hardship, he thought, 
for a man had to hurry over his work and consequently 
could not do his best. He was a young-looking man, 
about forty I supposed, and I asked him how many he 
had written. ‘‘ Over seventy,’’ he sighed. 

A book a year! If no one published more than that, 
the standard of novels would no doubt he higher, and 
perhaps such fine writers as Virginia Woolf stand a chance 
of being read. 

C, A. Dawson Scott. 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN AND HEARD.* 


Mr. MacNeill, after more than 300 pages of memories 
and anecdotes, asks to be forgiven—for all he has had to 
leave untold. He enters into the spirit that moved the 
Apostle, who urged that if he made a comprehensive record 
the world itself would not contain the books that would 
be written. We feel that this is not such exaggeration 
as it seems—though the books would be anything but 
apostolic. It is the sort of record that has no particular 
reason for ending at 300 pages, or a thousand, or anywhere. 
Out of his long lines of recollections of university life, legal 
life and political life, the author quietly and cheerily calls 
up oddity and irony, grim phase and gay phase, felicity and 
fatuity, with a curious air of mingled interest and detach- 
ment. And as he calls and calls, famous figure after figure 
of the Victorian and Georgian eras steps into the fore- 
ground and quickly makes way for the successor. It 
cannot be said that in the extensive resurrection and review 
we obtain any flood of new light on the politicians, the 
littérateurs or the lawyers; Mr. MacNeill is no recreator 
and little of the interpreter. But there is a sort of fascina- 
tion in watching his long show and his signs of pride in the 
passing exhibits, distinguished or notorious as they are. 
In the literary order we have Grant Allen, Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,’”’ J. R. Green, Mr. Lecky, 
Justin McCarthy, Ruskin, Olive Schreiner and more ; but 
the contribution is one to literary gossip rather than to 


“literary history ; just as we obtain piquant glimpses of 


famous politicians rather than political philosophy. How- 
ever, while Mr. MacNeill shows a bland interest in the 
inanities of things, in folly as it flies, he is essentially good- 
natured at heart, unspoiled after far-faring and many 
frays. He is an easy story-teller; he does not light up 
history or humanity, but shows his quiet belief that the 
first was interesting, and the second, though peculiar, 
entirely companionable. 


MORE HUDSON LETTERS.? 


We rarely think of a great artist as a man. We can’t 
quite see him eating or drinking, or shaving or shopping. 
Yet, when you come to think of it, the less great artists 
must spend quite a lot of time in shopping, or how could 
they acquire the extraordinary make-up they wear ? 
Could you or I, brother reader, easily clothe ourselves in 
cloaks and bull-fighter hats and funny shoes and little 
whiskers ? I should not know where to get them— 
especially the whiskers. But to return to the great ones. 
How rarely we think of great musical executants as ordinary 
persons! We pay our money and expect full value. We 
never reflect whether the pianist or violinist has a tooth- 
ache or indigestion, or lumbago or any minor but disabling 
ailment—to say nothing of an aching heart or the dread 
consciousness of mortal disease. We only say indignantly 
that So-and-so played rottenly. 


* “ What I have Seen and Heard.” By J. G. Swift MacNeill. 
18s. (Arrowsmith.) 

+ ‘Men, Books and Birds: Letters to a Friend.” By 
W.H. Hudson. With Notes, some Letters and an Introduction 
by Morley Roberts. 16s. net. (Nash & Grayson.) 
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The writing man is less generally regarded as an artist. 
After all, the public thinks, anyone can write—and very 
often anyone does. There was a man once who had 
laboured savagely at an article he was giving (without fee) 
to a society. He received his thanks in the form of a 
letter that said : ‘‘ How pleasant it is to have a facile pen.”’ 
That day a murder was nearly committed. Still, artist 
or no artist, the writing man must perform the ordinary 
business of life equally with the clerk or the stockbroker, 
and he does it in the same kind of way. There is no 
specially artistic manner of sending a cheque for the rates, 
and certainly none of not sending it. 

These valuable considerations have occurred to us after 
reading Hudson’s letters. Some people, even writers, turn 
out with ease letters that are a perpetual joy. Are Lamb’s 
letters better than the essays or not? Cowper’s have 
almost extinguished his poems. Chehov’s are like the 
stories seen from a personal angle. But there are other 
writers to whom correspondence is something not belong- 
ing to their artistic life at all. To such men writing letters 
is like writing cheques—simply part of the business of life. 

On the whole Hudson belongs to the latter class. Not 
even the author of ‘“‘ Green Mansions ”’ can tell us better 
than anyone else that he caught the so-and-so train for 
Exeter and is staying at such-and-such a house ; and it 
seems to us that a great part of these 352 pages is occupied 
by matter of that kind. Do we really need to have this 
kind of thing preserved in the solemnity of print: 

“T hope to be at Paddington to-morrow morning at Io to 
10.30. I had promised to give up the flat on the rst, but could 
not get ready, as I was feeling too ill and having very bad nights. 
However : in such gloomy weather I don’t think you had better 


come to see me off—it would probably upset you. But I hope 
you and Naomi will be at Penzance by and bye.” 


I said much the same a few months ago when reviewing 
the collection of Hudson letters made by Mr. Garnett. I 
feel bound to say it again now, as Mr. Garnett is a far 
better editor than Mr. Morley Roberts. The biographical 
sketch written by Mr. Roberts some months back showed 
us a biographer a little apt to confuse the importance of 
himself and his subject. The same fault is apparent 
here. Mr. Roberts adds long letters of his own to some of 
Hudson’s, either as commentary or protest, lest careless 
readers might suppose that Mr. Roberts agreed with 
Hudson's heresies or shared his ignorance. But the reader 
of this volume wants to hear about Hudson’s heresies and 
is quite indifferent to the orthodoxy of Mr. Roberts. 
Actually some of his comment is almost amusing with its 
unconscious humour. Thus Hudson incautiously and 
ignorantly remarks upon Landor: ‘ Read a scene in 
Shakespeare or a chapter of Tolstoi, and then the best 
dialogue in ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ and you remark 
the vast difference—the hot, passionate, palpitating world 
we live in and the beautiful, motionless picture of life, 
beautifully framed, hanging on the wall.’’ Mr. Roberts 
feels bound to print his own letter in reply to this appalling 
heresy, and solemnly says: ‘I do not find as much in 
Shakespeare as you do, or in Tolstoi, though some of 
Tolstoi, especially ‘Ivan Ilyich,’ I think great master- 
pieces.” 

So that’s that. 

Mr. Roberts will have nothing to do with Hudson’s 
enthusiasm for Samuel Butler, whom he writes down 
decisively, saying: ‘‘ Personally I don’t see he did any- 
thing in science except indeed turning you back to 
Lamarck.”’ Further he describes the Butler-Darwin 
controversy as “‘ Butler’s ill-mannered attack on a very 
great man ’’—a singularly naive account of a regrettable 
difference. Mr. Roberts must repair the gaps in his 
knowledge of Butler before he adopts this air. 

Altogether one gets the impression that Mr. Roberts was 
patient and kind with Hudson’s inadequacy ; but as he 
tries hard in this volume to put Hudson right, he might 
have carried the process a little further. Thus he lets 
Hudson say that Gibbon was born in Hampshire, thereby 
robbing Putney of almost its sole distinction; he lets 
Hudson call C. L. Graves, of the Spectator, “‘ Groves’ ; he 


lets Hudson call one of Henry James’s books, ‘“‘ The Sense 
of the Pack ’’; he lets Hudson call Mr. Dolmetsch ‘‘ Dol- 
mitch ’’; and he lets Hudson refer to ‘‘ Professor Smith 
Eliot ’’ when I feel sure he meant Professor Elliot Smith. 

But these of course are trifles. I go back to my starting 
point. The volume is none too well edited, and it contains 
many trivialities that should have been omitted ; neverthe- 
less no lover of Hudson can leave it unread. Here a para- 
graph, there a few lines, here a portrait sketch (such as that 
of Colonel Lawrence), there a piece of criticism (such as that 
of Meredith), will be found standing up like a green hill out 
ofa dreary plain. Moreover even in some of the less attrac- 
tive passages we get the rare picture of the author as a man. 
We stand a little closer to a great artist. Those who know 
nothing of Hudson will make nothing of these letters ; 
those who know a little will find themselves the richer in 
knowledge after reading this book. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


SHAW.* 


J. S. C. on G. B. S. has two strong qualifications—he is 
Irish and he is young. The reasoned verdict of a fellow- 
Irishman fills a gap on the shelf of Shavian criticism ; and 
with Mr. Shaw’s advancing years and secure establishment 

has arisen, I think, 

the need of a critic 
young enough to 
come fresh to him, 
trailing no clouds of 
the discredit of his 
elders’ disparage- 
ment. At his best 
Mr. Collis is first- 
rate; and at his 
worst he is always 
provocative and 
worth quarrelling 
with, as a critic 
should be. To 
quarrel first, then : 
he has the comple- 
mentary faults of 
the two virtues 
cited above ; his Irish exuberance leads him to expand 
too much and at times to talk himself into minor incon- 
sistencies ; and his youth has not outgrown the Oxford 
knack of hair-splitting and logic-chopping, to the occasional 
obfuscation of the sound gospel which his instinct prompts 
him to preach. (‘‘ Stop talking logic to me!’”’ he admits 
Shaw to have cautioned him.) I will prophesy that 
in five years Mr. Collis will find a good deal to cut— 
some repetition and much qualification of his opinions— 
and that he will wonder, here and there, if he has not 
written of Mr. Shaw as though he were writing of Mr. 
Chesterton ; but I will admit that a ten-years’-older man 
would probably have written a much less interesting book. 

There are other points, on which I differ from Mr. Collis 
without asserting that he is wrong; for they are matters 
of opinion. Thus I think he is hopelessly wrong in 
calling Shaw a realist ; in implying that Shaw acts better 
than he reads, and in denying this of Shakespeare; in 
postulating ‘‘ masterpieces that Shaw might have written, 
had he not spent half his life in the dry drudgery of getting 
up facts for the platform and the ephemeral pamphlet ”’ ; 
(but this is one of Mr. Collis’s inconsistencies ; elsewhere he 
recognises clearly enough the Shavian homogeneity). Above 
all I think him wrong in condemning comic relief ; there 
comes a moment at which audiences cease to listen to 
philosophy and prepare to sleep; and at that moment, 
again and again, Shaw gives them a horse-laugh—as crude 
and cheap as you like—after which their intelligence 
revives. ... I note that my points of disagreement 
with Mr. Collis are mostly technical points, and perhaps 
lam prejudiced ; but I suspect that this critic is far stronger 


Mr. J. S. Collis. 


* “Shaw.” By J. S. Collis. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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on the philosophic and literary than on the technical 
side. 

And so to his virtues—virtues which make his book 
(I will say boldly) the best since Chesterton’s, and in some 
ways more subtle and searching than Chesterton’s ever 
attempts to be. His arrangement is admirable ; one of 
the traits he underlines is Shaw's consistency ; and he 
makes this good by turning up the various facets of Shaw’s 
work as a whole, instead of dividing it into chronological 
“‘ periods ”’ or weighing play against play. Shaw’s religious 
faith ; his wit ; his power of rhetoric ; his characterisation ; 
his poetry—all these are considered severally ; and the 
first and last receive fuller appreciation than most critics 
have had the acumen to allow them. There is good 
censure too; Mr. Collis has some interesting things to say 
of Shaw’s historical characters ; and when he picks holes 
in them, delves a long way beneath the shallow scratchings 
of the folk who snigger ‘‘ Shaw!’ when Cesar speaks, or 
whose critique of Joan begins and ends in a sneer at the 
word ‘‘ Charlie.’’ If he inclines to overrate “‘ Back to 
Methuselah ’’ he declines to be carried off his feet by 
““St. Joan ”’ ; and his delight in “‘ Heartbreak House ”’ will 
put new heart into some of us. In conclusion, he strikes 
me as having the temperament to appreciate Shaw, but 
not quite the experience. His instinct is nearly always 
right, even when his arguments and amplifications go 
wrong. I hate this book in parts—but I shall keep 
returning to it. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


CONSTANCE LYTTON’S LETTERS.* 


Lady Betty Balfour, in the first words of her Intro- 
duction to this volume, gives a “‘ key’ to this gentle life- 
story told in letters: ‘‘ Constance Georgina Lytton was 
born on February 12th, 1869. She died on May 22nd, 
1923. Of those fifty-four years only four were spent in 
work for a public cause. Yet in those four years she 
became known to so many people, and played so memorable 
a part in the suffrage movement that her memory is kept 
alive in a circle far wider than that of family and friends.” 

It is well that those who, necessarily, knew of Lady 
Constance Lytton only from the papers in those hectic 
days of the Suffrage Movement should learn something of 
the quiet, sheltered, earlier life of the courageous “‘ Suffrag- 
ette’’—of her fine, delicate spirit, her shy nature, her 
generosity and high ideals. The letters in the earlier part 
of this book make the strenuous public life of those ‘‘ four 
years ’’ seem almost impossible. And yet the self-revela- 
tion from girlhood onwards unconsciously implies that if 
a call for sacrifice should come, the generosity, sympathy, 
courage and high standards of thought, would inspire the 
delicate woman and enable her to face even martyrdom. 
She did face martyrdom, in Liverpool prison, where she 
was forcibly fed. Her description of this makes an 
inhuman story. 

The letters of her youth are touched by depths of thought 
and feeling, but she had her joyous hours; and we can 
visualise a witty, radiant girl in spite of her reserve towards 
those who were not intimate friends. She had travels ; 
she had even some adventures; she had love. There is 
very little about this last in her own letters—just a few 
words at the time. ‘If I live to eighty and never have a 
tray of sunlight in my life again, I shall have no right to 
complain.”’ It was in South Africa that she fell in love, 
and ‘“‘ those few months were undoubtedly the only wholly 
joyous months of Con. Lytton’s life . . . owing to various 
obstacles, no happy fulfilment in marriage or even an 
engagement was possible. . . . For three years she fed on 
hope ; for another eleven years she continued to cover up 
a volcano of feeling with no hope, and then her great 
yearning to give herself in service found another vent.” 

Lady Constance was a niece of Mrs. Earle, whose books 
of ‘‘ Pot Pourri from a Surrey Garden ’”’ charmed so many 


readers. Mrs, Earle was the ‘‘ Aunt T.” (Theresa) to 


*“ Letters of Constance Lytton.” Selected and arranged by 
Betty Balfour. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


whom many of these letters were written. ‘‘ Chapters 
from time to time (of the first Pot-Pourri book) were sent 
to Con. to read and criticise. Later, all proofs were read 
by her, and in return Aunt T. most generously shared with 
her the proceeds of the book.’’ This memorial volume of 
Lady Betty Balfour to her sister combines the story of a 
distinctive life with a record of real history of the Woman’s 
Suffrage. It contains many interesting portraits, too, 
and throws side-lights on several big events. 


THE HOUSE OF MADAME TELLIER.* 


A literary artist of light but arresting touch, Guy de 
Maupassant remains of course pre-eminent as a writer of 
a certain type of short story, though he has been dead for 
over thirty years, and the short story is increasingly 
favoured as a medium of expression by authors of the first 
rank. For those who have not the inclination or ability 
to read him in the original, a volume of his stories very 
ably translated by Marjorie Laurie will be welcome. The 
book comprises ‘‘ The House of Madame Tellier’ (which 
dates from 1881) and twenty-three shorter tales. All are 
entirely readable in this form, and they represent Mau- 
passant’s obsession for the erotic and his morbid pleasure 
in death and the tomb. ‘‘ The Dear Departed” in 
particular illustrates the macabre side of his genius, and in 
somewhat lighter vein there is ‘‘ The Lady of the Tombs.”’ 

The amorous stories, such as ‘‘ The Hairpin ’’ and “‘ At 
a Price,’’ are vivid enough. And yet—and yet—where is 
the charm of yester year? All French novels of sex are 
so much alike in their cloying detail ; their stupid idealisa- 
tion of feminine beauty is but a cloak to the lust beneath— 
even the masterpieces are the same, from ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin ”’ and “‘ Madame Bovary ”’ and ‘‘ Les Dames aux 
Camélias,”” to ‘‘ Nana’’ and “ Sapho.”’ The lesser books 
seem demode: ‘ The Girl with Three Petticoats ”’ certainly 
is in these days when that garment has evanished. Poor 
Paul de Kock, who no doubt thought he was so salacious 
with this title for all time! When I was a small boy it was 
regarded as the depth of depravity to read, sub rosa, French 
novels—survivals from the library of certain dead and 
godless grandaunts who, in the manner of Miss Crawley 
and her favourite Pigault le Brun, had found great pleasure 
in this kind of literature. Could I read Paul de Kock now ? 
No, I fear not, with the exception of his ‘‘ Barber of Paris,”’ 
for in that book he recaptured the romantic aspect of old 
Paris in the seventeenth century. The others would be 
withered and tasteless now, for alas! it is so long ago when 
they were ripe and forbidden fruit. But these remarks 
have nothing to do with the best work of Maupassant. In 
this volume ‘Miss Harriet’’ and ‘The Hand” are 
supreme. 


S. M. EL tis. 


GENIAL GOSSIP.+ 


It might savour of flippancy to say that we have in 
this new volume of Baring-Gould’s reminiscences “‘ the 
mixture, as before ’’—yet to such readers as are already 
familiar with the ‘‘ Early Reminiscences,’’ those four 
words might well afford ample commendation. Here are 
memories of home and of travel, of Yorkshire, Essex and 
Devonshire parishes, of ancient relics and modern modes, 
of books and men, all written by a man of keen and widely 
varied interests, who possessed the not uncommon gift 
of humour and also the much rarer gift of being able to 
gossip in an unfailingly interesting fashion. 

Somewhere in the present volume the writer speaks of 
himself as being “like a grasshopper in literature; I 
leap from one leaf to another,” and it is the consequent 
conversational discursiveness of his chapters that gives 

* The Works of Guy de Maupassant : ‘“‘ The House of Madame 
Tellier.”’ Translated by Marjorie Laurie. 7s. 6d. (Werner 
Laurie.) 

+ ‘Further Reminiscences, 1864-1894.” By S. Baring- 
Gould. 16s. net. (John Lane.) 
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them much of their charm. The present volume begins 
with notes about the author’s first curacy in the shoddy- 
manufacturing district of Horbury. (We have the char- 
acteristic aside: ‘‘ I generally meet with shoddy now in 
the sermons of clergy who neither read nor think.’’) There 
Baring-Gould pursued his interest in ballads and songs of 
the people, and gathered fresh material. Thence he passed 
—with a honeymoon and Continental travel intervening— 
to the East Riding hamlet of Dalton i’ t’ Muck, and from 
there to East Mersea in Essex, where he remained rector 
for ten years until he inherited the Devonshire Lew Tren- 
-chard—to the living of which he presented himself and with 
which much of his life story is connected. 

Yorkshire and Essex experiences were utilised by the 
versatile clergyman in novels and other works, and afford 
some capital anecdotes in the present volume, but it was 
in his loved Devonshire that Baring-Gould was most 
truly at home, and much as he had written about it earlier, 
much remained when he set about writing these reminis- 
cences. Here he tells us about his experiences in 
hunting traditional ballads from the ‘‘songmen’’ still 
lingering in parts of the country, and gives us some of the 
old and new pieces taken down from their lips. He had 
as he says “ love for the people,’’ and thus found them 
responsive. 

“‘T doubt whether I should have been of use anywhere else. 
What was essential to me was a sympathetic flock, and that I 
had at Lew, and they did possess spiritual yearnings that had 
not been satisfied. I had got on very well with the Yorkshire 
people ; fairly well with those in Essex. It was my fault, no 
doubt, that I did not get on better. I did not understand how 
the clay had got into the souls of those Angles in the East. But 
when I came among my West Country folk, in whom there was 
a strain of Celtic blood, it was otherwise. But I had to be 
content with first winning their confidence, and with West 
Country people that is everything. If I had been permanently 


rooted for the rest of my life in Essex, I could have done little 
or no good. But at Lew I had every advantage.” 


These different centres of the author’s clerical activities 
do not, as such, loom large in his reminiscences; they 
afford as it were but background for stories, episodes, 
characterisation, and are plentifully intermingled with 
chapters concerning holiday travels abroad, which in their 
turn are made up of stories, episodes and characterisation 
with brief descriptive passages. There are furthermore 
any number of capital anecdotes about people known and 
unknown sprinkled throughout the volume—with a special 
chapter devoted to that famous hero of many anecdotes, 
Archbishop Temple, of whom there are even some new yarns. 
Thus he is described as having been a fanatical teetotaller 
and at a meeting at Okehampton said: “ He had tried 
all his life to induce men to drink in moderation and had 
failed utterly.’’ This appeared in a local newspaper report 
as: ‘‘ He had tried all his life to drink in moderation, and 
had failed utterly.”’ 

Baring-Gould stands as a fine representative of the 
literary parson and the volumes of genial gossip with 
which he closed his long life of literary activity afford 
delightful entertainment and are likely to prove permanent 
sources for the “local colour ”’ of his period. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


A. E. COPPARD’S STORIES * 


Mr. Coppard’s stories are not, like so many short stories, 
the by-product of a novelist. He is primarily a writer of 
short stories, and so far as I am aware has never written 
a novel. By confining himself to a single form—lI leave 
verse out of the reckoning—he has attained a sureness of 
touch which is in striking contrast with the tentativeness 
of his first volume, ‘‘ Adam and Eve and Pinch Me.”’ We 
now find no echoes of his preferences in literature: what 
he offers us is pure Coppard. His work is not, as Maupas- 
sant’s is, objective. The world he paints is a world seen 
through his own whimsical-serious personality. If Mau- 
passant was a perfect mirror in which was reflected a 


*“* Fishmonger’s Fiddle.” By A. EF. 7s. 6d. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


Coppard. 


flawless representation of the section of life that came 
within his range of vision, Coppard is a somewhat bent 
and irregular window-pane, through which we are per- 
mitted to see a world, self-consistent but queerly changed, 
fantastically  dis- 
torted in some 
directions and 
arbitrarily empha- 
sised in others. 

It is a tribute to 
his skill that we 
rarely pause to 
question the veri- 
similitude of his 
stories. The narra- 
tive, however im- 
probable judged by 
normal experience, 
carries its own con- 
viction, and it is 
only on those rare 
occasions when the 
author, detaching himself from his story, obtrudes his 
own person that we begin to doubt. A case in point is 
“The Watercress Girl’’—a story which I thought was 
going to be the best of them all. In Mary McDowall Mr. 
Coppard draws a character of tragic power. She has 
flung vitriol into the face of her rival and is standing for 
her trial. I am not going to try to give a synopsis of the 
story, but will content myself with stating that towards 
its conclusion, the rival being out of the way, the lover 
comes back to Mary and is repulsed. So far one is con- 
vinced. The lover is pressing; Mary continues to resist. 
“T’ll come again to-morrow,” he says. ‘“ No, Frank, 
don’t ever come any more,” she replies. ‘‘ Aw, I’m coming 
right enough,”’ he cries. 

“And I suppose we must conclude that he did,” is 
Mr. Coppard’s comment. Whereupon the whole thing 
collapses. When an author abdicates from godhead and 
confesses ignorance of the doings of his own creation, he 
immediately loses his hold on the reader. Expunge this 
last sentence, and ‘“‘ The Watercress Girl’? would in my 
judgment be one of the best short stories of recent 
years. 

It is not characteristic of Mr. Coppard, fortunately, to 
assume anything but omniscience. ‘‘ Fishmonger’s Fiddle,” 
which gives the book its title, is an incredible enough story 
of a man going into a fishmonger’s shop with a ‘cello 
under his arm and thereupon inconsequently arousing 
the romantic impulse in a girl who—when it comes to the 
point—has not the courage to reach out her hand for the 
boon which the gods are offering her. There are no “I 
supposes’ about this. The tale is narrated as if it really 
happened and the reader is fain to believe. I almost 
wrote ‘‘ the listener is fain to believe,’’ for indeed most of 
the stories in this volume are like tales that are told aloud. 
They have the inconsequence and apparent irrelevancies of 
spontaneity, and it is only in retrospect that one realises 
how subtle is the art which has gone to their writing ; for 
in truth there is little that is irrelevant in Mr. Coppard’s 
work. The introduction of what appear to be irrelevancies 
is his way of filling your mind with the required atmosphere 
or of chaining your attention. It is not for nothing that 
he describes an incident like the following, although it has 
no obvious link with the story he is telling : 


Mr. A. E, Coppard. 


“‘ A few cherries had spilled from one basket and lay on the 
ground. The little furry mouse had found them and was 
industriously nibbling at one. The higgler nonchalantly 
stamped his foot upon it, and kept it so for a moment or two. 
Then he looked at the dead mouse. A tangle of entrails had 
gushed from its whiskered muzzle.” 


You will get from this and similar passages what appears 
to be the Coppard attitude to life: It is a chancey, non- 
moral affair, in which pointless suffering plays a large 
part, but humour and compassion will see you safely 
through it. ‘‘ Pour moi, un livre c'est un homme,” That 
can certainly be said of ‘‘ Fishmonger’s Fiddle.” 
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A word of thanks is due to Mr. Jonathan Cape for the 
get-up of the book: paper, print and_binding are alike 
excellent. 

HERMON OULD. 


MARLOWE.* 


Kit Marlowe is a tempting subject for romance. A man 
who wrote wonderful poetry, who was dissolute and 
perhaps impious, who died young in a tavern brawl—there 
is a hero made to your hand. The mere fact that so little 
but that bare and uncertain outline is known about him, 
is all to the good. It leaves the imagination free play. 
Mr. Ernest Milton, essaying a five-act tragedy, lets his 
imagination play very freely indeed, perhaps too freely to 
justify his title. Had he given his hero an invented name, 
we should hardly have suspected it of being an alias; that 
is to say, from the internal evidence of character. For 
this Christopher, though rarely sober, is a very noble 
creature, and the fatal brawl, which is transferred to the 
“‘Mermaid,”’ takes place, on the poet’s side, entirely pour 
le bon motif. And that is the only incident approaching 
history in the play, though it contains many historic names 
among the dramatis persone, including Francis Beaumont, 
who was only eleven when Marlowe died, and Fuller, who 
was not born. 

Mr. Milton’s fable is briefly this. Marlowe, summoned 
to Court to read ‘‘ Doctor Faustus’”’ before the Queen, 
sees and, seeing, loves Nella Clare, a maid of honour. 
Nella’s father, Amyas Clare, naturally frowns on the suit 
of a penniless and drunken dramatist; but he has other 
and more dangerous troubles. By subscribing towards a 
plot for the release of the imprisoned Earl of Arundel he 
has put himself into the hands of a villainous fellow called 
Francis Archer, who makes it appear that the money was 
given to further an attempt—vengeance for the murdered 
Queen of Scots—against Elizabeth’s life. Archer’s purpose 
is by blackmailing the father to obtain possession of the 
fair daughter. Marlowe discovers the plot, and rides post 
into Warwickshire to warn Clare. But he is too late. 
Clare is taken, and Nella, fallen into Archer’s clutches, 
escapes dishonour by drowning herself. The rest is the 
story of the poet’s vengeance, his search for the villain and 
of their mutual slaughter at the “‘ Mermaid.” 

This, though it has little to do with the historic Marlowe, 
is not a badly devised tale for a romantic melodrama. 
But in Mr. Milton’s telling of it there is too much of what 
Stevenson called ‘‘ tushery.’’ Especially does the hero 
himself ‘‘ tush.’’ Because Marlowe wrote grandiloquently, 
Mr. Milton deems it necessary to make him grandiloquent 
of speech. But Mr. Milton cannot write like Marlowe, 
and so the poet of his play talks some very sad fustian. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


LANDSCAPE ART.i 


Pre-eminent among contemporary landscape painters for 
the refinement, alike in drawing, colour and design, of his 
art, Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A., has written his book on 
“Landscape Painting ’”’ primarily for the instruction of 
the student and amateur. But it may also be read with 
great profit by those who, not capable of painting them- 
selves, are nevertheless keenly desirous of understanding 
pictures and appreciating them rightly. 

Though mindful of the great dictum of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—“‘ Rules are made from pictures, not pictures 
from rules’—Mr. Stokes lays down certain general 
principles, a knowledge of which is quite as necessary to 
the appreciators as to the creators of pictures. Stoutly 
maintaining that ‘“‘ correctness of drawing lies at the 


* “Christopher Marlowe.’’ A Play by Ernest Milton. 16s. 
(Constable.) 


+ ‘“‘Landscape Painting.” By Adrian Stokes, R.A. I§s. 
(Seeley, Service.)—‘‘ Landscape Painting.’”’ By C. Lewis Hind. 
Vol. II: From Constable to the Present Day. 25s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


foundation of nearly all good work,’’ Mr. Stokes is also 
careful to explain that 


‘‘ Mere correctness, though hard to attain, is not the only 
end and aim of drawing. Drawing of the highest order has 
it, but also possesses qualities far more rare and subtle. . . . 

“Construction and proportion are, in landscape as in the 
art of figure painting, the foundations on which good drawing 
is built up. These should be considered, and, as far as possible 
established, before any attempts at detailed drawing are under- 
taken. All forms should be largely seen. .. . 

‘A picture should be a beautiful thing in itself, irrespective 
of what it represents, having pattern, balance, rhythm, har- 
monious colour and fine quality of paint, to such a degree, that 
it is a pleasant object to behold—even upside down. But 
balance, proportion, line and all technical qualities must be 
considered merely as the handmaids of the emotions or ideas 
of the artist, and should be controlled, or modified, in any way 
consistent with truth that is {necessary for the complete 
expression.” 


There in a nutshell is the problem that baffles our art- 
schools. You can teach students the technique of paint- 
ing, but you cannot give them emotions and ideas which 
they do not possess. Jf they have emotions and ideas, 
then it is well that instead of unloosing them on the world 
in ungovernable torrents, they should be taught to express 
them in a decent and orderly manner that beauty may 
result. To this end Mr. Stokes is an admirable guide and, 
in addition to his practical instruction, he touches in a 
light but illuminating manner on the history of art. His 
critical notes on the many reproductions from the Great 
Masters are no less valuable than the numerous diagrams 
he has himself drawn to elucidate his teaching. 

The second volume of Mr. Lewis Hind’s book on ‘“‘ Land- 
scape Painting”’ is especially valuable for its immense 
range. In dealing with modern and contemporary land- 
scape painting, he tells us not only about all the most 
important British and Continental artists, but discusses 
in a very thorough manner the landscape painters of the 
United States. His scope is wide enough to include 
posters, and he rightly lays stress on the exceedingly 
beautiful landscapes which various eminent artists have 
recently painted as posters for the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway. Tolerant to a fault, and catholic to the 
despair of sectarians in art, Mr. Lewis Hind is a writer 
who seeks out the good in all schools and has but one 
golden rule, namely that ‘‘ There is No Golden Rule.” 
Nevertheless Mr. Hind has his pets and considers that the 
future of landscape painting is ‘‘ with the Lyric, or Song, 
not with the Epic.’’ I do not entirely agree; the future 
is with anything that is strong enough to make its mark, 
and the war certainly produced paintings that were more 
epical than lyrical. 

“What are pictures for ?’’ asks Mr. Hind. ‘‘ What do 
they do for us?” 


“‘In the old days, before the invention of printing, they were 
mainly religious, and their purpose was to teach and edify the 
people. That has all passed. No one learns anything from a 
picture nowadays. What do pictures do, then? They arouse 
our emotions, they stimulate our minds, they recall the beauty, 
and wonder of the world which, in our engrossment in material 
matters, we are apt to forget. And, of course, an artist being 
one who sees more than other people see, who feels more than 
other people feel, and who is also a trained observer and execu- 
tant, it should be his mission to help the lay world to be happier 
by showing them something more than their eyes, hearts, and 
brains have experienced.” 


This is Mr. Lewis Hind’s creed, but, while there is truth 
in much that he says, it is not altogether mine. I am far 
from denying that pictures can no longer teach us any- 
thing, and I totally decline to limit their function to helping 
us to be “‘ happier.’”” They may with equal propriety make 
us sad, sorry, angry or indignant: the one essential being 
that they should not leave us unmoved. Whistler made 
us happier by teaching us to perceive the beauty in a 
Thames warehouse at eventide ; but Mr. Nevinson certainly 
did not make us happy by exposing in his pictures of 1915 
the relentless grinding of human atoms between the cogs 
of the war machine, nor did Mr. Paul Nash rejoice our 
hearts by revealing in his poignant war-landscapes the 
anguish of ‘‘ blue funk ’’ felt during a bombardment. Yet 
both these artists were absolutely justified in painting 
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what they did; for in painting, as in poetry, tragedy can 
and may be expressed with beauty or dignity of manner 
though the matter be terribly sad. Mr. Hind says “a 
beautiful landscape painting should help us to live. . 
should give to the day when we see it an added joy.”’ 
Very true, but Mr. Hind knows as well as I do that a great 
picture does more than this ; it is a record in which future 
generations may read not only the mind of the painter 
but the temper, the aims and the ideals of the times in 
which he lived. ‘It is through the study of art,”’ said 
March Phillipps, ‘‘ that we enter into the thoughts of 
mankind.”’” That is a profound truth, and even a land- 
scape may possess a value that is not only esthetic, but 
also psychological and historical. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


ERNEST NEWMAN'S BOOK.* 


I have known Mr. Ernest Newman some fifteen or 
sixteen years, and have never seen him do an hour’s work— 
unless listening to good, bad and indifferent music may 
be considered as work. Yet he has always been an inces- 
sant worker—methodical, keen and rapid. Marcel Xysto- 
barn has taken a certain feverish delight in calculating 
that if all the work written by Newman for the newspapers 
were cut up into lines and attached together, end on, 
they would reach one and a quarter times round the globe. 
He is beaten by Edgar Wallace, who has written three 
times round the globe. But Mr. Wallace, though an artist, 
and sometimes an excellent one, writes much with (one 
suspects) two tongues in each cheek. ‘‘I write to enter- 
tain the public,” he says blandly; Mr. Newman, on the 
other hand, declares that he writes, first, to please himself ; 
if he should happen to please others, all the better. 

His ‘“‘ Musical Critic’s Holiday”’ is a volume of two 
hundred and ninety-eight pages ; the argument is so closely 
knit that one cannot miss a single page without detriment 
to his theme. People—that is to say, the vast majority 
of people—have, for at least a couple of generations, 
believed that the really great masters in music, literature 
and painting have enormous difficulties in compelling the 
public to recognise the high value of their work. Not only 
does the man in the back street believe in this all-too- 
charming piece of sentimentality, but it is swallowed whole 
by most people of culture. They remember vaguely that 
Hugo Wolf died in a hole-and-corner sort of way; they 
recollect dimly grim young Chatterton lying, self-poisoned, 
in his attic off Holborn; and, most of all, they have 
imbibed, morning, noon and night, the Wagner legend. 
The legend, indeed, is the result of the conspiracy organised 
by many of those who, in addition to loving Wagner's 
works—that we may all do—love the man himself, which 
only the blind can accomplish. The general theme that 
the artist is mot recognised until after death can 
with ease be attacked when we recollect that poor Hugo 
Wolf was driven mad by his own excesses (or, more likely, 
that the excesses were but symptoms of an insanity lying 
perdu), that Chatterton at his death had won more fame 
than is usually bestowed upon the liar and forger of genius, 
and that Wagner, instead of being neglected, was positively 
petted throughout his long life. 

Mr. Ernest Newman has gone into the case of Wagner 
with great thoroughness. The composer’s life would 
have been a long series of triumphs had he not been utterly 
impossible as a man, had he not consistently attacked the 
Jews and powerful men who were not Jews, and had he 
not a continuous grievance against ‘‘ the theatre directors, 
who will not give his operas as he thinks they ought to be 
given.”” The most diligent search on the part of Mr. Newman 
failed ‘‘ to discover in the whole of Wagner’s letters and 
prose works a single complaint from him that the public 
was against him, or even inappreciative of him.’’ That, 
precisely, is what one would expect from such a search. 
Mr. Newman, I suppose, has been studying Wagner for 
more than thirty years, and I like to remember that during 


* “A Musical Critic’s Holiday.” By Ernest Newman. 
12s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


the twenty odd years that I have worked at Wagner's 
music and personality, the late Mr. William Ashton Ellis 
gave mea valuable Wagnerian MS. in recognition of my 
writings on the great master. 

But why did Wagner’s intimate friends seek to make a 
conspiracy about Wagner ? Simply to arouse pity and hard 
cash, for the latter follows the former more frequently than 
the public generally supposes. I know of no composer 
who received more spiritual and material help than Wagner ; 
more, I know of no other composer who so often asked for 
and obtained both kinds of help more frequently. I 
should not like the reader to imagine that I wish to cast 
odium upon a man who, struggling against his own destiny, 
formed many pecuniary relationships with a host of people. 
But I do wish to point out that, from first to last, Wagner 
had only to cry out for help for it to be immediately forth- 
coming. When he demanded monetary assistance—e.g. 
from Baron Hornstein—he was not always so successful. (¢ 

But of course Mr. Newman devotes only a small portion 
of his book to Wagner. Among other music of great 
interest he examines historically the effect of the introduc- 
tion of Mozart’s quartet in C major of 1785—one of the 
six quartets dedicated to Haydn. This short passage— 
for it is only twenty-two bars in length—has_ been 
discussed ad nauseam for one hundred and forty years. It 
should never be discussed again, for Mr. Newman has here 
explained and settled all the difficulties once and for ever, 
though it is true that only the other day Sir Henry Hadow 
declared that: ‘‘ The famous introduction to the C major 
quartet was an enigma in-its own day; it remains an 
enigma in ours.” But Hadow has been hypnotised by a 
name. As Mr. Newman says: ‘‘ A composer either says 
clearly and convincingly what was in his mind to say, or 
he does not. If he does not, the proper term for the result 
is not enigma but failure.” If the passage had been 
written by me, no one would have paid the least attention 
to it; written by Mozart, it begins to be called an enigma, 
and continues to be an enigma for one hundred and forty 
years. Greater men than Mozart have made _ similar 
mistakes, and we have overlooked them; and if there is 
a detestable creature in the world, it is the man who 
judges a man by his worst work rather than by his best. 

But let us go farther and say that many academics 
have continually declared that we (i.e. musical critics) 
cannot distinguish between good and bad composers. It 
is a gross libel. A bad critic is much more easily recog- 
nised than a bad composer, but very often a bad critic is 


allowed a second and third chance, just as a composer is. 


A critic is almost kindly towards a new composer: at all 
events he is anxious to help him on if he can. We are 
friends of composers; it is ridiculous of them to pretend 
they are our enemies, 

Mr. Ernest Newman—I shall never grow tired of saying 
that he is far the best critic in our land—discovers an 
answer to the question so much debated to-day, of whether 
the criticism of contemporary composers is possible. 
Throughout his learned yet very readable book, his answer 
is in the affirmative. To the musical critic, the book is of 
supreme importance ; it has courage, accuracy, perception 
and knowledge. 


GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


TRAVEL, ART AND LIFE.* 


It is a pleasure to begin with congratulations to the 
publisher on the production of a fine volume, well printed, 
handsomely bound and with numerous half-tone plates 
which do justice to exceptionally good photographs. The 
author, who is frequently idiomatic in the course of these 
fascinating ‘‘ discursions’’ (mainly about his travels in 
South Italy), might be imagined exclaiming of his publisher, 
‘‘ He’s done me proud!” when this book was first placed 
like a healthy infant in his parental hands. Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell has the reputation of a satirist of unusual candour 


* “ Discursions on Travel, Art and Life.”” By Osbert Sitwell. 
15s. (Grant Richards.) 
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and also of what Mr. Robert Graves would describe as a 
Left Wing poet of this generation. In this book, however, 
is additional evidence of the versatility, the almost restless 
variability of an author over-richly endowed with vivid 
impressions and curious ideas. These discursions reveal 
Mr. Sitwell as sometimes urbane in his humour and lightly- 
carried knowledge of social and artistic epochs. And there 
are times when his prose, while retaining very skilfully its 
unstudied air, becomes an artistic medium akin to poetry— 
resonant, strongly rhythmical and freighted with imagery 
which invades a reader's mind until he feels that the 
author's preface is fully justified in declaring : 

‘“ For travel is like a drug that permeates the mind with an 
indefinite but unusual tinge, stimulating and releasing, imparting 
a greater significance than they possess to the things that interest 
and amuse it. These things conjured up, will perhaps help the 
reader to take that holiday which circumstances may forbid 
him.” 

But there are other moments less happy, when the author, 
instead of rising above the pleasant conversational tone, 
descends to an angry note of satire. The satire is often 
excellent and amusing, for it is directed against all kinds 
of Phillistinism—in royalty, in politics, in millionairism and 
in art; but the personal note could have been muffled with 
advantage in a book so well calculated to give intelligent 
pleasure. It is impossible in a brief review to describe the 
wealth of impressions and reflections and the out-of-the- 
way biographical and historical information filling these 
entrancing pages. The book is divided into four parts: 
(i) Southern Italy; (ii) Cities of the Phoenix (about 
Etna) ; (iii) Fiume and d’Annunzio; (iv) Teutonic Varia- 
tions (including a delightful account of the Margrave’s 
Palace at Bayreuth). These geographical divisions are but 
superficial however. Mr. Sitwell’s mind is a greater 
traveller than his body, and ranges over centuries and 
schools of art, social atmospheres and obsolete institutions, 
gathering the unexpected contrasts and conclusions which 
lend the book its unifying personality. 

R. L. MEGrRoz. 


MR. CHESTERTON STRETCHES.* 


It’s a long bow that has no arrows and, even if his aim 
is a little less certain, Mr. Chesterton still has plenty of 
shafts to his bow. He still hits the bull’s-eye astonishingly 
often ; and even when he misses, hitting the white or even 
the legs of the target, we know that he could make a bull’s- 
eye, knows there is a bull’s-eye and is determined to make 
us know. Most modern philosophic story-tellers—if Mr. 
Chesterton will forgive me for putting him in that category 
(an honourable one really, graced by the authors of the 
“‘ Arabian Nights’’)—have long ago taken as their motto, 
‘““—T shot an arrow into the air; It fell to earth I know 
not where’’; and they expect us to go look for it. Mr. 
Chesterton has none of the facile idleness of those crafts- 
men. He does his own work, and if his arrow goes wide 
he will retrieve it himself. 

In these stories, too few in number, he is shooting at old 
enemies and in defence of old loves and causes. Property, 
ptivacy, publicity, porter, proper pride, politics, patriotism 
—all of these rouse him now as they roused him a quarter 
of a century ago, and he rushes into battle crying “ A 
Chesterton’ and thwacking enthusiastically at peers, 
profiteers, prohibitionists, prudes, corrupt policemen and 
parasites. The secret of his hatred of much in the modern 
world is surely to be found here in the decent man’s dislike 
of the parasite, the hanger-on. Someone has got to work 
in this world, and the average man, while he does not 
pretend to like it, does his job and expects the next man 
to do his. When the next man does not do it, but also 
tries to steal his neighbour’s credit and labour, that neigh- 
bour is going to feel annoyed, and if heads are broken he is 
not to be blamed. 

The form of the stories in this book are characteristically 
Chestertonian—each story depends in a way on the tale 


* “ Tales of the Long Bow.” By G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. 
‘Cassells.) 


immediately before it. It is in some respects reminiscent 
of Mr. Chesterton’s first book of fiction, ‘‘ The Club of Queer 
Trades ’’ ; here again we have a small company of friends— 
Colonel Crane, Mr. Owen Hood, Pierce, Enoch Oates (need 
I say he is an American ?) and Parson White—who are 
leagued together against the mere conventional governors 
of this island. One of the best stories in the book has an 
unforgettable Cabinet meeting, in which the forces of an 
unscrupulous bureaucracy end an autocratic government. 
In this story Enoch Oates has a glorious interview with 
Lord Eden, who is distressed at the mysterious epistles 
which affront his policy and privacy. In the writing of 
these letters Mr. Chesterton gives full rein to his humour. 
The serious side of the book will have no surprises for Mr. 
Chesterton’s admirers ; he evidently still believes in the 
corruptibility of English politicians, and he is anxious and 
afraid of the power of the plutocrat. 


R. RoBERTs. 


THE MASSINGHAM SAGA.* 


This book has great riches, and at its lowest is stimulat- 
ing. It seems to bring a whole age before us, an age as 
seen and searched by a mind that was yet many minds 
and had strange deeps and inexhaustible wealth of its own. 
We are often fascinated when Massingham looks outward 
on the men and things that move him, but the interest is 
still greater when he looks inward upon himself. Some of 
the writers who contribute introductory essays to different 
sections of his work—and even his son, Mr. H. J. Massing- 
ham—are surely under a misconception at stages. It is 
suggested that in happier circumstances, with leisure, 
with concentration, his fertile and far-taring mentality 
would have left us something broader and deeper, genuine 
work of art instead of the brilliant flashes and short studies 
to which he was restricted amid the toils and anxieties of 
journalism. True there are gleams in his pronouncements 
on high minds and enduring issues that make us long for 
a fuller revelation. Yet I feel that, except in one regard 
to which I shall come again, he was in the place for which 
Nature fitted him, that the Massingham saga which we 
know is the most vivid and effective that could possibly 
have resulted, all things considered. 

Journalism may seem one of the most grievous triale 
grounds on which a sensitive intellectual individuality 
can be cast. It undoubtedly has its measure of crudity, 
monotony and vulgarity. But it has also its verve and 
glamour and intensity of drama. One like Massingham, 
with a fine underlying nature, a varied culture and a 
missionary spirit, may well find it a fascinating field—if he 
reaches a position in which his deeper self has scope. That 
was exactly the fortune of ‘‘ H. W. M.” at different stages, 
and he gave a memorable account of himself. He made 
journalism seem romantic, inspiring, an evangel. The 
rush, the fever, the multitudinous detail, the sometime 
maddening distractions of an editor’s night, agitated him 
indeed, but they roused the inner as well as the outer self. 
In fact resources which cloistral peace might never awaken 
were startled into being. It is remarked with astonish- 
ment how at the last he could write vividly, forcefully, 
even beautifully in such an arena. It is not really so surpris- 
ingasitseems. The greater factor had its ultimate triumph 
—the strong, electrical and resourceful individuality took 
command. 

The mixture that Massingham seemed is illustrated to 
a picturesque degree by his son and his colleagues; the 
outer man, the habitual mind, with much that was winning 
had also much that was wayward, explosive, Rabelaisian ; 
as strange a garb as ever clothed the indwelling spirit. But 
when the call of kin or cause or ideal stirred that wonderful 
spirit—which was not in fits or starts but repeatedly—the 
response was memorable, sometimes magical. And in 


*“H. W. M.: A Selection from the Writings of H. W. 
Massingham.” Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by H. J. 
Massingham. With introductory essays by J. L. Hammond, 
H. N. Brailsford, H. M. Tomlinson, H. W. Nevinson, Vaughan 
Nash and G. Bernard Shaw. 12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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hours after storm, when the spirit brooded over something 
long tested, assimilated and loved—whether in literature 
or drama, or art or natural beauty or historic individuality 
—the survey or the essay which resulted showed an in- 
sight, a poise and a music that we find only in artists and 
recreators ; but we feel that the serenity and the illumina- 
tion would not have come without the stress and the storm. 
In one sense biography and history, this collection, so 
skilfully and lovingly made, is in another sense a golden 
treasury. It is hard to say whether the literary, the 
philosophical or the spiritual studies are the more attrac- 
tive ; those of Meredith, ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,’’ Tolstoy are 
but a few of a number that in different ways are outstand- 
ing. Of Massingham’s brooding on ultimate destiny we 
would gladly have more, as must always happen in the case 
of a fine soul who really searches for himself and is candid 
and graphic in regard to his spiritual adventure. 

I have suggested that in one regard he did not reach his 
due place. His natural evolution would have made him 
a Labour editor in the fullest sense. In such a role he 
might well have achieved a success more significant and 
vital than that of his Chronicle years. He had much, in 
maturity and flower, to which Labour journalism in 
general has not grown. With certain good points and some 
strong figures it is not yet expressive of the full ideals of 
the movement. Some of it is marred by a materialism 
that is unscientific and unphilosophical, and in the literary 
order it is anything but international; it ignores the 
greater part of latter-day creative Europe. Massingham 
would have been a tower of strength to it, an inspiration to 
those who would sound the better self of British Labour 
and bring it news of the better selves of kindred in other 
lands, the so-called ‘‘ small ’’ nations included. 

W. P. Ryan. 


STORIES OF CRIME.* 


We talk of a wave of crime. At the present time there 
is a Crimes Club, the members of which are interested in 
the study of crime and criminals. There is also a wave of 
books retelling the stories of past famous crimes and trials 
which threatens to overwhelm and ruin the imaginary tale 
of crime and “ detective story.’ This is all to the good, 
for the vein of good “ detective stories’’ has long been 
exhausted, and even the ineffable Sherlock Holmes became 
a bore in the later phases of his resuscitated career. In 
crime, truth is far stranger than fiction, particularly in 
cases of murder. What fiction writer could have conceived 
a Landru, a Mahon, a Kate Webster? Kate Webster 
who, after she had only half killed her victim, commenced 
to cut up the body. Certain portions she boiled in the 
copper, and the murderess filled two large jars with fat 
which she offered on sale to her neighbours as “‘ the best 
dripping.”’ 

The modern books recounting famous crimes appear in 
two forms. There is the excellent series of Notable 
British Trials published by W. Hodge and Company,in which 
a full account of the particular crime and the persons con- 
cerned with it is followed by the verbatim report of the 
trial from contemporary newspapers. The latest volumes 
are ‘“‘ The Trial of Henry Fauntleroy,’’ and some other 
forgers, including Dr. Dodd, and ‘‘ The Trial of Kate 
Webster,” with admirable introductions written respectively 
by Mr. Horace Bleackley and Mr. Elliot O’Donnell. The 
other form of crime book offers several cases re-presented 
in the form of short stories, and garnished with some 
romantic colouring and descriptive elaboration. Messrs. 
Stanley Paul publish a series of this variety called The 
Library of Crime. The latest volume retells sixteen 
cases ; some are well known, such as the Muswell Hill 
Murder ; the murders by Deeming; the murder by the 
Mannings ; and the troublous stories of Mrs. Maybrick 
and Steinie Morrison. The American cases of Chicago 
May, Ann Debar and Max Shinborn are new to me, and 
may be so to other English readers. An entertaining book. 

S. M. ELtis. 


* “Celebrated Crimes.” By George Dilnot. 12s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


A HOLIDAY SELECTION.* 


In these days, when the condensing of one’s luggage has 
been reduced to a fine art and the suit-case may almost be 
said to reign supreme, it is very essential to make a right 
selection for one’s holiday reading, considering too the 
variety, taste and 
quality of the 
material flooding 
the market day by 
day. Indeed the 
bunch under review 
at the moment is so 
varied as to make 
it impossible to rank 
them in any order 
of merit ; they just 
have to fall into 
place naturally. 
Certain types of 
books call for 
Photo by Mv. Bente Mackall certain kinds of 

Swaine. 7 * retreats or sur- 

roundings, some 
call loudly for the fireside and winter evenings, but ‘‘ Greenery 
Street ’’' is essentially of the deck-chair or hammock order ; 
its light, whimsical treatment breathes the freshness of the 
open air. This street of Mr. Mackail’s imaginz tion is com- 
posed of ideal villas for newly-married couples, and though 
we are initiated into its codes and routine, our interest is 
principally focused on Number 23 where Ian Foster and 
his bride Felicity take up their residence. Felicity was 
woefully inefficient, but so charming through it all and so 
devoted to Ian, who also dwelt rather in the clouds, that 
we read of their experiences with a real relish. Without 
the least insinuation we think that to many newly-weds it 
offers a similiar experience to that of looking in a looking- 
glass, for surely few have the smug satisfaction of never 
making a mistake. A no less charming heroine is found in 
our second book, for whom we slip back a few years, into 
Victorian days.2,) We meet Matilda just as she is leaving 
school and entering on her duties as governess in an 
aristocratic London family. Matilda is an orphan and in 
absolute ignorance of her birth and parentage, knowing 
oaly that her interests are looked after by a rather un- 
approachable bachelor guardian. Her affectionate and 
quaintly charming manner quickly wins friends and these 
as well as Matilda herself are drawn with a sympathetic 
pen; we can hear her laugh rippling through the pages. 
She marries under decidedly unusual circumstances, but as 
we leave her, her chances of happiness are good. 

With holidays in view many will be thinking of pastures 
farther afield ; for these Venice holds out a great lure, and 
in “‘ A Barca Boy’’® Mr. Fox has given us a story of Venetian 
life as it appears, not to the passing tourist, but to one 
who has lived among its people, bargained with them, and 
worked his way into their lasting friendship. Many 
descriptions, such as “‘ but always on cloudless days when 
the breeze has dropped, the saturating light is so vivid that 
the water gives up its surface colour and effacing any 
horizon, relinquishes all identity, to lose itself in the 
arching sky,” ‘‘ where else is the sinking sun as generous— 
as like an alchemist who has discovered the secret of such 
golden transmutation,” etc., prove that the author has 
drunk deep of its enchantment. But he sees also the other 
side of the picture, ‘‘ at her back door Venice is no sleepy, 
self-adoring beauty. She is in her shirt sleeves working 
up trade, laboriously nautical.”” It is an everyday idyll 
with a magical Venetian background. Two books that 


will delight with the sheer charm of their writing are: 


* 1° Greenery Street.’”’ By Denis Mackail. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.)—*"‘ Matilda.’’ By Sophia Cleugh. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.)—** Barca Boy.” By S. M. Fox. 7s. 6d. 
(Heath, Cranton.)—*‘ Dimity Hall.’’ By Margaret Baillie- 
Saunders. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—*‘ The Redfields.”” By 
Grace S. Richmond. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—-*‘ The Bedford Row 
Mystery.” By J.S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—** The Love Game.”’ by Suzanne Lenglen. 7s.6d. (Harrap.)} 


—** Bobbed Hair.’”” By Twenty Authors. 7s.6d. (Putnams.). 
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Mr. S. M. Fox. 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


«Dimity Hall’! and The Redfields.’’® In the former 
Lady Nepean, a charming, beautiful woman, having spent 
a number of years as a society butterfly, was urged to visit 
the inheritance of her fathers and source of her income, by 
a relation, Fabian Harl, who had been acting as her agent. 
Once there she was considerably piqued both by the 
contempt of the peasants and that of Fabian for what they 
considered her unpractical outlook. Thus goaded, she 
determined to make good, and in the process the country 
casts its spell on her and we watch a skilfully wrought 
transformation. Seed growing and testing is the local 
industry, and charming pictures of the acres under culti- 
vation, and village rites and ceremonies all add to the 
picturesqueness of the book. Of ‘‘ The Redfields ’’ one need 
hardly say more than that it is by Grace S. Richmond. Of 
course Dr. Red Pepper Burns figures in it, but the story 
is really woven round the family of his cousin, Mrs. Red- 
field. Into their midst Dr. Burns introduces a patient, 
suffering severely from shell shock. The devotion of his 
parents had utterly failed to provoke in him any interest 
in life, despondency and gloom having taken complete 
control. In the healthy, vigorous, sporting and withal 
tender and affectionate atmosphere of this breezy family 
he becomes interested in spite of himself and gradually 
thaws and proves himself a splendid fellow whose sterling 
qualities were merely in abeyance. It is Rusty the delight- 
fully tomboyish elder daughter with a decided bent for 
journalism who snaps the first thread of the web which 
had tightened round the ‘‘ wintry boarder.”’ 

Those who enjoy a good mystery yarn, and like to have 
their imaginations keyed up to the very last word, must 
on no account miss ‘‘ The Bedford Row Mystery,’’® by that 
extraordinarily versatile author, Mr. J. S. Fletcher. A 
lawyer is murdered in his chambers in Bedford Row almost 
at the beginning and from that point the reader is kept 
hard at it, following up all manner of clues, only to be 
baffled again and again, until, even with the reader’s 
privilege of a close acquaintance with all the characters, 
the solution is a very unexpected one. All the threads are 
picked up with a deft and sure hand, leaving the reader 
with the happy feeling of having worked hard and well 
earned the successful conclusion of his quest. Sport 
naturally takes its place in every holiday programme, and 
one well qualified to represent it is Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen. 
While the country is still thrilled with her prowess on 
the courts we find her entering another field, that of the 
novelist. In ‘‘ The Love Game ’’? we have not only the 
charming romance of a motherless French girl, sent over 


to England to spend a year with cousins during her father’s 
absence in China, but a good deal more. Marcelle was a 
brilliant tennis player and the game is inextricably woven 
into all her experiences. A tennis school is founded to 
relieve the family’s financial troubles and by this means 
the reader gains a very helpful insight into the theory of 
the game. We have left ‘“‘ Bobbed Hair ’’® until the last 
under the impression that the variety of its composition. 
written as it is by twenty authors, is more likely to fill 
any gaps left vacant by the preceding ones. Connemara, 
or Constance Mary Moore, to give her her full name, is a 
past mistress in the art of prevarication. She is taken in 
hand by each of these authors in turn, driven into and 
rescued from all manner of experiences according to their 
several dictates, each adding at least one turn to the wheel 
which develops this amazing fabrication. £6 


OPINIONS AND PREJUDICES.* 


The modern essayist is generally speaking also a 
journalist, which means that in any collection of his 
writings one must be prepared to find a fair proportion of 
literature and a considerable amount of “ copy.’’ The 
newspaper demands its column of topical matter, and 
sometimes the moment provides material for gems of 
expression, while at others barrenness is converted by the 
journalist’s skill into something more readable than a 
clumsy rendering of profound events. Mr. Walkley is an 
expert in both departments, although it is only rarely that 
the event exactly coincides with his mood. He can write 
simple, impassioned prose about Duse or Sarah Bernhardt, 
but even the articles which have an obvious what-shall-we- 
write-about air are written with unfailing grace and polish. 

The two obituary notices above mentioned are the highest 
examples of Mr. Walkley’s style. Although most probably 
written at the spur of the moment, there is no trace of 
sudden emergency about them. Mind and heart are 
perfectly fused in a concentrated effort to unite apprecia- 
tion with judgment, the portrait of a personality with the 
pathos of its passing. One remembers, when reading these 
two essays, that Mr. Walkley is primarily a dramatic critic, 
and that of all his contemporaries he in particular has not 
enly the true feeling for acting accomplishment, but the 
power of expressing it. Duse and Bernhardt pass into the 
gallery of immortals. How soon they would be forgotten 
but for the recorded discernment of the critic ! 

In his essay on Kean, Mr. Walkley takes occasion to 
remind us that the mummer of yesterday and the scientific 
actor of to-day are two different beings. The young men 
from Oxford are too fastidious. A little vulgar wallowing 
in the provinces might make them into actors. They lack 
personality, and the flair for fustian is not in them. It is 
rather curious to find Mr. Walkley, who has absorbed the 
most modern scientific theories of art, vigorously defending 
fustian and deploring the decline of histrionic art. But he 
does so, and it is perhaps more of an opinion than a 
prejudice. 

Mr. Walkley’s title is certainly disarming, but his book 
is occasionally militant. So skilfully does he unburden 
his prejudiced mind that for a moment or two one is really 
persuaded that Mr. Wells in his later manner really does 
choke the world with printed rubbish or, at his best, 
idealises the office boy; that Mr. Shaw’s wonderful 
apotheosis in the present age is due to a cunning camou- 
flage which hides from his young readers the fact that he 
is as prejudiced as the rest of us; or that Shelley had no 
sense of humour. And then one remembers that Mr. 
Walkley is confessedly a creature of many prejudices ; 
that there are certain persons and opinions—and other 
prejudices—that he cannot abide. One is all the more 
grateful to him, for the effect of his witty sarcasm—he is 
never ironical and only occasionally satirical—is to remind 
one that Mr. Wells is not invariably futile and that Mr. 
Shaw has at least the qualities which make his defects, 


* “ Still More Prejudice."” By A. B. Walkley. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
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and that Shelley had a peculiarly strong sense of humour, 
although a freakish one. 

One regrets the exigency of space which obliges Mr. 
Walkley to measure himself in the same length upon his 
favourite subjects—upon Croce, for example—as upon such 
trifles as ‘‘ Grand Words,” ‘‘ Catch-words”’ or French 
Cookery.” But there is always something worth the 
obvious pains ; and there always seems to be one more 
essay that one hasn't read. 

E. V. ODLE. 


KELVIN THE MAN.* 


Great men of science have seldom led adventurous and 
eventful lives. At least the chief adventures and events 
of their lives have been intellectual. They have voyaged 
“strange seas of thought alone”; but ‘the foam of 
perilous seas’’ has seldom allured them, and they have 
encountered Scylla and Charybdis merely in padded horns 
of logical dilemmas. Indeed, the very qualities that 
make a man of science great limit his opportunities and 
counteract his proclivities for adventure. A man of 
science must be incredulous and sceptical: he must be 
patient, prudent, punctilious; he must look before he 
leaps even from a premise to a conclusion. Moreover a 
man cannot both anatomise dead Atlantosauri and hunt 
live lions. A microscopist studying the polar bodies of 
a dividing cell cannot take much interest in polar expedi- 
tions. A man experimenting with nitroglycerine hankers 
after no explosive experiments in moralities, or politics, or 
creeds. And Lord Kelvin was no exception to this rule: 
his mind was as steadily faithful to its own intellectual 
aims as the needle of his own standard compass to its pole. 
But happy are the nations that’ have no history, and 
Kelvin’s uneventful, unadventurous outer life recorded so 
pleasantly and lovingly by Mrs. King is a record of human 
happiness. 

Born of good Scottish Covenanting stock, inheriting 
mental gifts from a distinguished father, and educated in 
a stimulating environment, he showed all the intellectual 
precocity and aptitude of a Macaulay, and, without obvious 
effort or struggle, quickly became one of the great men of 
all time. At the age of ten he was a successful student at 
Glasgow University. At the age of sixteen he was gloating 
over Fourier’s ‘“‘ Theoric Analytique de la chaleur”’ and 
Laplace's ‘‘ Mécanique Celeste.’’ At the age of twenty he 
was Second Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman, while at 
the age of twenty-one he was elected Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Glasgow University. 

But his intellectual achievements never dehumanised 
him: his great brain did not rob his heart of its warmth 
nor his soul of its spiritual vigour; he remained through- 
out his illustrious and laborious life a loving, modest, 
simple-hearted man, with a never-wavering belief in a 
Creator and Ruler. Like Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Lister, 
Pasteur, Clerk-Maxwell and most of the great scientists, 
he had a happy home life. Twice he married, and if the 
marriages were not exactly love matches, in a romantic 
sense, they were certainly marriages of true and enduring 
affection. He lived to the age of 83 and almost up to the 
day of his death was able to work and to enjoy his work. 

It is good to know that a man so great was also a man 
so lovable, so loving, and so happy, and Mrs. King’s record 
of him is delightful and refreshing reading. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


THE SUBMERGED CONTINENT. 


F No one will quarrel seriously, we fancy, with the induc- 
tions by means of which Mr. Lewis Spence seeks to prove 
that certain cultures, the remains of which are found in 
Mexico and Central America, were off-shoots from the 

*“* Kelvin, the Man.’”’ By Agnes Gardner King. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

+‘* Atlantis in America.” By Lewis Spence. tos. 6d. net. 
{Ernest Benn.) 


civilisation of the lost continent of Atlantis. The vegetable 
detritus that accumulates in the Sargasso sea and the 
existence in the Atlantic Ocean of a prolonged series of 
submarine eminences seem to furnish prima facie geological 
proof of the former existence of a large continent situated 
between Europe and America; while the evidence which 
Mr. Best marshals from ethnology, from architecture, 
from art, from the mummy and from witchcraft seems to 
go a long way to prove that Aurigracian culture in Spain 
and Egypt and Mayan culture in Mexico and the Canaries 
are so similar in character as to leave little doubt that both 
derive from a common origin. What will surprise most 
readers is the importance which the author assigns to 
tradition in this connection, to tradition and to folklore. 
His attempts to nationalise certain Mayan myths are very 
far from being convincing; while his acceptance, as a 
serious piece of evidence for the existence of Atlantis, of 
a tale in the ‘‘ Timzus’”’ which Plato heard from Critias, 
to whom it had been handed down from his great-grand- 
father Dropidus, who had received it from Solon, who had 
had it at first hand from an Egyptian priest of Sais about 
600 B.Cc., who described an invasion of Greece by the 
Atlanteans 9,000 years before his time, is surely more 
than a little comical. Chronology fixed in this fashion 
is chronology pour rire, worthy of Archbishop Usher. But 
the book is well written and interesting alike in the facts 
it records and the theories it evolves. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


PEGASUS, IN AND OUT OF HAND.* 


Pegasus is an unruly beast. There is never any telling 
how he is going to behave when a poet takes the saddle. 
A new and apparently inexperienced rider like Mr. Godfrey 
Elton comes along ; he mounts ; and Pegasus is all grace 
and willingness. Then Mr. W. J. Turner (whom we all 
know to be an apt and experienced rider), jumps into the 
saddle ; and lo! Pegasus is suddenly and unaccountably 
transformed into a bundle of nerves, shying, charging, and 
throwing its rider on every page. And Pegasus alone 
knows why. 

It is indeed an extraordinary performance that Mr. 
Turner puts up in this new book of his. What it is all 
about is quite beyond my power to say. It seems to be 
about everything—sex, labour, religion and the Wembley 
butter-mould of the Prince of Wales. It calls itself ‘‘ The 
History of a Myconian,”’ and its chapters are the seven 
days of the week. Revolt is written on every page; it 
revolts (so far as I can see) against everyone and every- 
thing ; but I cannot be sure of even that, so revolutionary 
is the method by which his revolt is expressed. 

“‘T hate friendliness 

And the pretences of love,” 
is at least intelligible. And so is this: 


“Our belief in our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, 
Whom we should deny 
If we thought he were a homosexual, 
Sublimating his love of men 
Into love of man.”’ 


But what are we to make of caperings like this : 


“But I am blind in both eyes, 
Who will accept a stone ? 


I heard the diabolical soft, empty laughter of the Angel, 
And I plucked the stone out of my head 
And hurled it at him. 


O, the far-away sweet splash of thy loveliness, 
Ineffable. . . .” 


I would not quote so much, but that it is obvious 


* “The Seven Days of the Sun.” A Dramatic Poem. By 
W. J. Turner. 5s. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘ Years of Peace.” 
By Godfrey Elton. 3s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ The Bamboo 
Grove.” By Charles Graves. 3s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)— 
“‘September, and other Poems.” By F. W. Harvey. §s. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.)—‘‘ The Espalier.”” By Sylvia Townsend 
Warner. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ Lost Lane.” By Dorothy 
Wellesley. 5s. (Heinemann). 
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Mr. Turner is most alarmingly serious. Pegasus turned 
circus horse, however, is not an edifying sight; but now 
that this little exhibition of cleverness is over we may 
perhaps look for more intelligible prancings. 

Mr. Godfrey Elton as a poet is new to me; yet there are 
things in ‘‘ Years of Peace’ that speak of a considerable 
accomplishment. He can be cynical—as when he writes 
of war ; he can be clear and simple, like a nursery rhyme 
—as when he sings of the land that lies over the hills and 
far away (you get to it down the rain-pipe as easily as any 
other way) ; and he can be most lyrical and melodious— 
as in this delightful Thrush’s Song ”’ : 

*“* Sweet, sweet, love without ending ; 
Sweet in the getting, sweet in the spending, 


Sweet and sweet and sweet again.’ 
This is the thrush’s song in the rain. 


““* Two together; love and pity; 
Never leave me; pretty, pretty. 
Love and sorrow, joy and pain ; 

Sweet and sweet and sweet again. 
“Will you, won’t you? Now or never. 
Will you, will you? Love for ever.’ 

Thus he sings along the lane, 
Sweet and sweet and sweet again.” 

In Messrs. Charles Graves and F. W. Harvey this native 
simplicity gives place to an almost academic facility, 
Reading them I too often feel there is no reason why their 
verses should ever stop, or why indeed they ever began. 
Technical facility is altogether admirable ; but not when 
applied to melodious word-spinning. The title-poem of 
Mr. Graves’s book was suggested to the author, we are told, 
by a story of Po Hsing-chien ; it seems strange that the 
influence of those Chinese artists, whose watchword was 
“economy,” has not provoked Mr. Graves to a greater 
restraint. Mr. Harvey is in danger of repeating himself— 
most of ‘‘ September ’’ has been said before in his earlier 
poems. ‘“‘On Painswick Beacon”’ is a fair example of 
his clean craft and home-keeping sentiments : 

“Here lie counties five in a waggon wheel. 
There quick Severn like a silver eel 
Wriggles through pastures green and pale stubble. 
There, sending up its quiet coloured bubble 
Of earth, May Hill floats on a flaming sky. 
And, marvelling at all, forgetting trouble, 
Here—home again—stand I.” 

Pegasus unruly, Pegasus decorus ; and then—Pegasus 
when the ladies take the saddle. Well, in this collection 
of poetry anyhow, I am not sure that theirs is not the best 
exhibition of all. Neither in ‘‘ The Espalier’’ nor in 
“Lost Lane ”’ is Pegasus unruly ; but then neither is he led 
to grass like a tired and winded nag. He goes handsomely, 
as Pegasus should; and a bright intelligence burns in 
his eye. 


Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner affects the narrative 
style. As often as not, even in her most lyrical poems, she- 
hints at a tale. Psychology interests her; she can be 
pleasantly sarcastic ; and she loves to twist her imagery 
into an almost Browningesque contortion. Indeed Brown- 
ing and Thomas Hardy are her masters; and there is 
something in her stark country realism that recalls the 
stories of T. F. Powys (to whom “‘ Peeping Tom,” the best 
and longest poem in the book, is dedicated). Such a poet 
is hard to quote from in review ; and I must content myself 
with this biting epitaph : 

“Here lies Melissa Mary Thorn 
Together with her son, still-born ; 


Whose loss her husband doth lament. 
He has a large estate in Kent ’’— 


and this stanza from the lines ‘‘ Upon a Gentleman Falling: 
Seriously in Love ”’: 
““Who loves his kind, loves bone, 
Flesh, play of sinew, shoot 
Of sense, the turn of a head, 
A voice answering his own: 
Who loves a house, loves stone, 
Iron, plaster, brick, glass, lead, 
Timber hewn off and mute— 
And these alone. .. .” 


“Lost Lane ’”’ must surely stand unique amongst books 
of modern verse; not in technique (which in Miss Dorothy 
Wellesley is competent but not arresting), but in matter. 
There seems to be no subject in which this poet is not a 
learned authority : ships and shells, wine and lighthouses, 
books and snakes, birds and diamond-mines—she is 
startlingly au fait with them all. Not that her verse is 
merely a rhymed catalogue of her curious knowledge. 
Reading her is like turning over the pages of an illuminated. 
manuscript. First the colour pleases; then the folk in 
the foreground hold our attention; then, tempted into 
peering further, we discover a whole galaxy of naive 
happenings in the blue and misty background. Here isa 
brief extract from “ Shells ”’: 


. .. the snails that rud 

Their shells in spring; Round Mouth surprised and silly ; 
Hungarian Cap; Sunset; and Shillyfilly ; 

The Sordid Necklaces frequenting mud ; 

And Western Top, pale gold with lustre whorls ; 

And Winkles carrying sacks of purple dyes ; 

Sea Maids whose deep blue eyes 
Are mounted on long stalks... . 


” 


and soon. Here is lore near lost for most of us; and how 
could it be better recaptured than in such coloured lines of 
verse ? 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.* 


The author of these volumes was Dr. Emil 
Hannover, Director of the Danske Kunstindus- 
trimuseum at Copenhagen, who died two years 
ago, soon after the appearance of the first of 
them, leaving the second in the press and the 
third complete in manuscript. They are the 
fruits of a lifetime’s appreciation and long 
specialised study ; the accumulated learning of an 
expert in a great field who, in respect of his 
general competence in it, could afford to confess 
to a relative ignorance of ancient pottery and an 
indifferent acquaintance with Rhenish stoneware. 
As a general survey, and so a rare addition to 
the literature of Ceramics, Dr. Hannover’s work 
has a high value which was at once recognised 
everywhere, and English-speaking students and 
connoisseurs fares under obligation to Mr. Ber- 
nard Rackham for this prompt admirable edition. 

* “Pottery and Porcelain: A Handbook of 


Ceramics.’”’ In3 volumes. I: ’’ Europeand the Near 
East: Earthenware and Stoneware’’ (25s.)—II: 


Peasant women carrying meals “The Far East’ (18s.).—II1: ‘‘ European Porcelain” 


to their men in the fields. 
From “ My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh.” By Sri Mukul Chandra Dey. 


Thornton Butterworth). 


(25s.). Translated from the Danish of Emil Hannover. 
Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by Bernard 
Rackham. (Benn.) 
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Colonel Lawrence with the Author. 


From “With Lawrence in Arabia.” By Lowell Thomas. (Hutchinson). 


Mr. Rackham himself translated the first volume and, under 
his supervision, Mr. W. W. Worster the second and third. 
They reproduce the easy flow of narrative on which (we 
feel, without acquaintance with it) the ripe learning of 
the original must have been borne. To all intents and 
purposes Dr. Hannover’s text is rendered complete, while 
the editor’s copious notes in an appendix to each volume 
amplify it informingly for English readers from the daily 
additions of specialised research. 

This work being encyclopedic in plan and purpose, it is 
becoming to emphasise its readableness. Dipping into it, 
here or there, in respect to some particular development 
of the ceramic art, one finds oneself irresistibly beguiled 
well past the point of immediate reference. As an example 
of this rhythmic exposition may be cited the pages on 
Italian earthenware, or those shortly following on the 
faience of Delft. Both illustrate also the general concern 
for the student’s use and comfort shown throughout in 
the selection and placing of the illustrations, some two 
thousand in number, including several coloured plates ; 
the author’s remarks on certain spurious pieces of old 
Italian maiolica are typical of the warnings anent forgeries 
which are a new and special feature of his work, while 
the references to the latest researches under the head of 
“ Delft’’ are proof of the consistent usefulness of the 
editorial appendices. The separate volume concentrating 
on the Far East might equally well be cited in respect of 
attractiveness of an ongoing narrative. Its value as a 
survey can opportunely be tested by its chapters parallel 
with Mr. R. L. Hobson’s new work on the later ceramic 
wares of China. The retention of the Danish author’s 
long section on Copenhagen porcelain is proper, for the 
same reason as would be any English collector’s reflection 
that the section on British Ceramics seems too short. 


THE GOLDEN WINDOW OF THE 
EAST.* 


Wise men who have come to us from the East have by 
no means always succeeded in giving us the benefit of 


*“ My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh.’”’ By Sri Mukul 
Chandra Dey, with Introduction by Laurence Binyon. 2Is. 
(Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ The Heart of the Middle East.” 
By Richard Coke. 18s. (Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ With 
Lawrence in Arabia.”” By Lowell Thomas. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


their wisdom ; but of late years the reading public, notably 
in English-speaking lands, have undoubtedly acquired 
some knowledge of Eastern thought from such writers as 
Rabindranath Tagore. The better the ground then for 
welcoming the work of Sri Mukul Chandra Dey ; for this 
writer—so feelingly introduced to us by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon—is a pupil of Dr. Tagore’s, and one who has 
clearly earned, by his fruitful pilgrimages to the storied 
caves of Ajanta and Bagh, with their wonderful examples 
of two-thousand-years-old wall-paintings, the right to be 
regarded as an authority upon native Indian art. We 
learn that this author “‘ wandered throughout India to 
earn enough money by drawing portraits’ to enable him 
to study and copy the frescoes in the rock temples of 
Ajanta and Bagh; and he himself has stated that in the 
work of authorship, “in this cold and foggy climate of 
England,” he has known what it meant to be “ hard put 
to it sometimes to keep body and soul alive.’’ The more 
reason have we, then, to be grateful for the handsome 
volume in which he now presents what may fairly be 
called a uniquely valuable record of the most interesting 
surviving examples of the work of the early Buddhist 
painters and sculptors; and, too, to learn that “ the 
kindness of my friends” helped greatly the production of 
the book, and its author's ultimate triumph in face of many 
difficulties. It is interesting to learn that one of two 
kindly pilots who “ steered my little ship to safety,” was 
Mr. W. E. “‘ Pussyfoot ’’ Johnson. 

Under the same publisher’s imprint will be found another 
book about the East, of a totally different order, in which 
an Occidental presents for the benefit of Occidentals the 
story of the ancient country which is known to the post- 
War world as Iraq, albeit only the lower alluvial district 
has been called Al-Iraq by the Arabs; the upper area 
being named Al-Gezirah: that is, The Island. In the 
compilation of this attractive and well-illustrated work, 
Mr. Richard Coke has performed a useful public service ; 
for knowledge of Mesopotamia is needed to-day, particu- 
larly in Britain. The early part of the book is given to 
ancient history, some of which might have been dispensed 
with in revision without loss to the practical value of the 
finished work. Such history was already available for the 
student. But the reader who allows himself to be 
antagonised by this early section to the point of leaving 
the remainder but cursorily skimmed, will miss a really 
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treasurable gift, a practical contribution to modern know- 
ledge. The story unfolded in the latter two-thirds of the 
book is at once graphic and direct, vivid and convincing, 
informing and delightfully readable. 

Of the three Eastern books at the moment before the 
reviewer the one which indubitably has the greater popular 
appeal is With Lawrence in Arabia not because it is 
better written than the others, or of more real value to 
the student ; but because it is, as its outer cover informs 
us, the “ profusely illustrated narrative of the greatest 
adventure of a century,’’ and “describes the famous 


exploits ’’—some of them, anyhow—‘‘ of Colonel Lawrence, 
‘the uncrowned King of Arabia.’”’ This ‘“ thrilling 
story ... is... also a permanent chronicle of British 


pluck and enterprise.’’ In particular, of course, of the 
pluck and enterprise, not to mention other and rarer 
qualities, of one British subject who has taken rank in 
many minds with such giants as Burton. Public interest 
in Lawrence’s personality has in nowise been lessened by 
his own modest reticence, the which, by the way, has not 
been too tenderly considered by the fluent enthusiast who 
is responsible for this book. That Mr. Lowell Thomas 
would admit this is indicated in one of his paragraphs : 

‘‘ There is no question but what the praise I have given him 
has embarrassed him exceedingly. Indeed had he realised when 
I was in Arabia, that I one day would be going up and down 
the world shouting his praises, I have not the slightest doubt but 


what he would have planted one of his nitro-glycerine ‘ tulips’ 
under me, instead of under a Turkish train! ’”’ 


Without going so far, one certainly can imagine the 
sensitive archelogist, ‘‘ the dreamer whose dreams came 
true,” being more moved to flinching by some of the 
pictures (verbal and photographic) in this lively volume, 
than he ever was by Turkish gunfire. But from the point 
of view of the general public, exuberance, if a fault at all, 
is one most readily condoned ; and there is no doubt that 
this is the very kind of record of Lawrence’s amazing 
war-time adventures in the Middle Eastern theatre that 
the majority will appreciate. In due course, we may be 
given the expected masterpiece from his own pen. Mean- 
while, the libraries are likely to experience a gratifyingly 
brisk demand for Mr. Lowell Thomas's graphic and enter- 
taining tribute to one facet of the personality and ex- 
periences of one of the outstanding figures of our time. 


A. J. Dawson. 


MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT.* 


It is not usual for an author to warn us in his first 
sentence that his readers will not find him a very attrac- 
tive companion. Yet Mr. Lewis Rockow’s opening words 


* “ Contemporary Political Thought in England.”” By Lewis 
Rockow. 15s. (Leonard Parsons.) 


are ominous: “ That the eighteenth century 
compromise between, a governing aristocracy 
and a ‘swinish multitude,’ to be goaded and 
protected, and Jefferson’s dictum that that 
government is best which governs least could 
no more be retained are largely the result of the 
mechanical inventions.’’ Before one had mas- 
tered the grammar and the meaning of that 
sentence, contemporary thought might have 
become ancient history. It so happens that 
the rest of the book is not quite as bad as 
this unfortunate beginning. We know nothing 
about its author, but if we were guessing as 
to the origin of this work, it would be a 
theory that the writer was an American 
journalist of a very serious turn of mind ; who 
was anxious to improve his position by escaping 
from the trivial ‘‘ stunts’”’ of his profession to 
the investigation of the opinions of the “ intel- 
lectuals.’’ So he has come over from the United 
States of America, where (as Lady Oxford has 


Basrah. just told us) they are chiefly interested in jazz, 
From “ The Heart of the Middle East.” By Richard Coke, (Thornton Butterworth). 


hustle and head-lines, to meet intelligent people 
in Europe. This explanation is offered in no 
unkindly spirit, for it may be an excuse for Mr. Rockow 
having been mislead sometimes, as a stranger in these 
parts, into attaching too much importance to persons 
who were clever enough to attract his early notice. 

Mr. Rockow is exceedingly conscientious in explaining 
even the dullest thoughts of his intellectual heroes; and 
on this score his book may be a useful textbook for those 
students who make a professional study of such things. 
For it is necessary that someone should know what is 
useless so that we may be warned off wasting our time on 
it. But where this writer seems to be in error is in appearing 
to believe that the political thought of a period is created 
by a few smart intellectuals who get together and fight 
out a theory of government, and then expect the populace 
to submit to their decisions. Now a few of the greatest 
thinkers in history have had enormous influence in mould- 
ing the ways of the world. But even in their case they 
are much more the creatures than the creators of their 
times and circumstances. And when we come down to 
the smaller (and sometimes the smallest) men of Mr. 
Rockow’s selection it gives a very wrong impression of the 
whole process of history to treat them as the voice of gods. 
For example we are told that Mr. Laski’s writings have 
exercised notable influence in giving to the criticism of 
sovereignty the conspicuous place it occupies in con- 
temporary social theory. ‘‘In English-speaking countries 
his name, more than that of any other writer, is associated 
primarily with an incisive denial of the sovereignty of the 
state.’ The truth being that the recent revolt against 
the centralised state has sprung up by force of innumerable 
facts, and has even been led by thinkers who have never 
read a line by Mr. Laski in their lives. 

But for those who think that history is made in the 
libraries of schoolmasters, Mr. Rockow has certainly 
gathered together a lot of information. He sets out at 
length the midsummer madness of the dreamers who call 
themselves Communists and believe in tyranny and savage 
brutality, which they try to conceal under such a pompous 
title as ‘‘ dictatorship of the proletariat.” He has no 
difficulty in putting such fantastic rubbish in its proper 
place ; but it is a sign of his excessive solemnity and lack 
of humour that he thus treats the philosophy of the com- 
munist oligarchy with so patient a pen. 

But when he links up the guild philosophy with the 
communists’, as both believing in the necessity of a revo- 
lution, he is gravely misleading and wholly unfair to 
the real Guildsmen. His error arose from the extra- 
ordinary blunder he made in imagining that Mr. Cole 
(to whom he devotes a long solemn chapter) is the leader 
of the Guild movement. That Mr. Rockow should have 
written at such length on this subject without once men- 
tioning the name of its real philosopher, Mr. A. J. Penty, 
is a sufficient warning of the journalistic nature of this 
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history of recent political thought. All the rather tedious 
description of Mr. Cole’s ponderous attempt (probably 
already regretted !) to build up a bureaucratic machinery 
for the Guild state, gives scarcely a glimpse of the funda- 
mental principles of the Guild idea; and the reader will 
go away imagining that this is, after all, only a new and 
more impracticable form of collectivist Socialism. Mr. 
Rockow has quite fairly stated Mr. Cole’s views of Guild 
Socialism ; he is merely wrong in assuming that they have 
much, if anything, to do with the real Guild philosophy 
which he probably imagines he is discussing. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such errors of judgment and 
proportion, and his ponderous and uninspiring literary 
style, Mr. Rockow has collected a lot of matter which will 
be useful to those students who take constitution-makers 
seriously and believe that societies are moulded by the 
opinions of university professors and novelists and drama- 
tists. For in the later chapters the works of Galsworthy 
and Shaw and Wells are examined, in order to discover 
if they have any sociological sermons concealed beneath 
their surface of romance. Besides the writers already 
mentioned, Mr. Rockow has chapters on McDougall and 
Wallas, Jones and Watson, Cecil and Mallock, Webb and 
MacDonald, Norman Angell and Hobhouse and Bryce. 
Of Professor L. T. Hobhouse we are told, with a good deal 
of justice: ‘‘ His volumes offer for the intelligent layman 
a greater area of truth and more wisdom than the works 
of any other living British author.’’ It is rather a tragedy 
that this valuable writer should have been associated, in the 
popular mind at least, with the Liberal Party, which has 
done so much in practice to frustrate his admirable theories. 


G. R. StirR~inGc TAYLOR. 


FOUR PLAYS.* 


Those of us who some months ago had the good fortune 
to see Mr. Ashley Dukes’s play, ‘“‘ The Man with the Load 
of Mischief,’’ done by the Stage Society—a play which 
the discerning Mr. Frederick Harrison afterwards accepted 
for successful presentation at the Haymarket Theatre— 
will be very ready to subscribe to the theory that some 
plays are better to read than to see acted. I hasten to 
add that Mr. Dukes’s above-mentioned play is a delight- 
ful entertainment, far surpassing the majority of those 
which we are invited to see upon the London or even the 
best Continental stages; but from the literary point of 
view it is so good that we remain unsatisfied if we are not 
also given a chance of reading it. One might suppose 
that to say that a play is better to read than to see acted 
is a condemnation, in that it has not been completely 
successful in its object ; but everything is relative, and 
who would not, coming for the first time to the plays of 
Shakespeare, long to read on the page what the actor has 
recited ? We are given glimpse after glimpse of loveliness 
and wit, as we are hurried through an enchanted wood. 
The journey through this wood is one that nobody should 
thiss, but being mere humans we long to walk again at our 
leisure through the twilit places, for we have been unable 
to retain more than a fraction of the glories unrolled before 
us. So it is with the two plays of Anatole France which 
Mr. Dukes, himself a distinguished dramatic critic, has 
added to the complete France collection of the Bodley 
Head. They contain of course so many merits that we 
long to be able to linger over them. ‘‘ The Comedy of the 
Man who Married a Dumb Wife”’ is a theme taken from 
Rabelais, who in his turn had taken it from the Roman 
theatre. As Mr. Dukes tells us in an interesting introduc- 
tion, the whole spirit of it is traditional—the grandiloquence 
of the title, the mock-solemnity of the plot, the gaiety of 
the burlesque of ceremonial and even the cruelty of the 
action. An Arabian Night is unfolded in European fancy. 
Anatole France, turning the pages of his Terence or his 

* “The Comedy of the Man who Married a Dumb Wife” 
and ‘‘ One Can But Try.’ Both by Anatole France. 2s. net 
each. (John Lane.)—‘‘ The Prisoners of War.’ By J. R. 
Ackerley. 5s. or 3s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.)—" Any- 
house.” By F. Tennyson Jesse. 5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


Rabelais, paused ironically to contemplate what was 
evidently made for his hand. In his own delightful fashion 
he rewrote this play, preserving with instinctive delicacy 
the medieval spirit of the tale. 

“One Can But Try” is the English version of ‘“ Au 
Petit Bonheur.’”’ This is placed in modern Paris, a sparkling 
and urbane and graceful exercise on the amorous theme. 
“There are plenty of topics of conversation,” says 
Germaine towards the end of this comedy; and Nalége 
replies: ‘‘ Between a Frenchman and a Frenchwoman ? 
No, madame, there is only one. There is only one, but it 
can be varied in a thousand ways.’ Elegant periods and 
delicate irony compose this piece. In a few minutes we 
learn so much at the master’s feet. Nota word is excessive. 
What a pity that Anatole France did not write a few full- 
length plays that would have rivalled those of Congreve 
and Sheridan. 

““The Prisoners of War’ takes us to a little known 
environment—that of British officers interned during the 
war in Switzerland and awaiting repatriation. In such an 
atmosphere it is natural that a great part is played by 
nerves, and indeed the “ love interest ’’ occupies a very 
subordinate rdle. The varying characteristics of the 
officers are well brought out. We have the scene vividly 
depicted, though whether large audiences would flock to 
such a play is very doubtful. It is necessarily petulant ; 
the personages jar upon each other. Perhaps the author 
might have attempted to convey that this internment 
has behind it the shadow of the internment of all of us in 
this world of ours, into which, as the famous Syrian sage 
and poet, Abu’l Ala, said, we did not ask to be placed. 

It will be remembered that Miss Tennyson Jesse’s play, 
“ Anyhouse,”’ did not have a long run when it was recently 
presented at the Ambassadors’ Theatre—the same house 
at which “ The Pelican,’”’ written by her and her husband, 
Captain Harwood, had a remarkable success. Miss Jesse’s 
talent—known to all of us in other literary fields—is so 
great that we are curious to know why “ Anyhouse”’ did 
not fill this particular house. Is it because she told the 
audience too many unpleasant truths? The play is a 
morality, with parallel cases of two women and their lovers. 
One would call it a strange play ; but to read it is certainly 
very absorbing. With a little luck it would have had on 
the stage the same success as “‘ The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.’’ Miss Jesse is too much of a philosopher to 
be discouraged ; she has too much of importance to tell 
us for it to be at the mercy, as so many plays are, of 
the element of luck. It is therefore all to the good that 
the play has been published. It gives one mightily to 
think. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


FORWARD FROM BABYLON.* 


There is no mistaking the nature of the advance which 
Mr. Golding has made with his new novel. Apart from 
being easily his best work so far, it is a definite contribution 
to the literature of his race, for the aspirations and hopes, 
the faith and prejudice of modern Jewry are expressed 
with a vividness, enlightenment and proper sense of their 
underlying tragedy which makes the author as unique in 
his own day and artistry as Mr. Zangwill has been in his. 
Whether the Jewish people as a whole—and it concerns 
them vitally—will accept ‘‘ Day of Atonement ’”’ as more 
than a piece of special pleading is doubtful ; but at least 
one thing is certain. The action of its protagonists, arising 
out of their loves and hates, out of their religious scruples 
and fanaticisms, is artistically true—and _ therefore 
potentially, if not factually, true to life. 

It is for this reason that there is bound to be a degree of 
chilliness in the welcome to this book by orthodoxy. In 
the literary sense of course such an attitude makes no 
matter—except in the ephemeral sense that the resultant 
controversy will cause one of those healthy rises in circula- 
tion which enable the writer of the book to go ahead and 


* “Day of Atonement.” By Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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write again! But Mr. Golding has worked as little for the 
approval or disapproval of the narrow audience of the sect 
from which his characters are taken as Mr. Thomas Hardy 
worked for the approval or disapproval of the moorlanders 
whose prototypes figure so vitally in his Wesex tales. 

“Day of Atonement” is the work of an author who 
is plainly without interest in the ethical aspect of the 
apostasy which is the foundation of his narrative. Indeed 
he is so wholly occupied with its artistic implications and 
opportunities that, in one reader’s view at all events, he 
exaggerates them. The story has a prologue and epilogue ; 
the goatherd who in the prologue is encountered, on a Day 
of Atonement, is the son of the two chief characters in the 
story proper. He is a Jew who has forsworn his race and 
faith, but the stranger’s words of greeting to him as he 
stands among the Greek ruins by the African sea—words 
which form the immemorial greeting of Jew to Jew on that 
equally immemorial day—stir old emotions ; and there and 
then he unfolds to his sudden acquaintance the tragedy 
of his childhood in the North, the tragedy that has made 
him a goatherd of the South. 

During the recital he describes the feelings, thoughts 
and sensations of his own parents, especially of his mother, 
in a manner that he could not have warranty for—simply 
because the facts which gave rise to them would never be 
his. For example there is the incident of Leah’s animalistic 
desire for the gross yet sexually fascinating Gentile. What 
mother would confide it to her son? This is the flaw in 
Mr. Golding’s book ; one which, however, we do not detect 
until afterwards, for the narrative itself is dramatic and 
poignant in a most compelling way, a darkly glowing jewel 
that is altogether independent of its encasement. It is, 
one feels, the poet in Mr. Golding that has led him astray ; 
for, like all poets who use prose, he cannot bear to think 
that he is executing a work which he fears has hardly its 
due share of poetry ; especially as in order to ensure the 
success of the main narrative he has had to curb his natural 
exuberance (Mr. Golding’s youthful inclination to gaudi- 
ness has never left him, nor, please God, ever will leave 
him), until his prose often possesses a stark and impressive 
simplicity, a Rembrandtesqueness that powerfully recalls 
a work in a different branch of art—Jacques Halevy’s 
opera, “‘ La Juive ’’—and reflecting no less grandly the 
myriad associations of a time-honoured yet time-tortured 
people. 

Apart from this prologue and epilogue, however—and 
there is this to be said for them—that they cast the 
glamorous paganism of a poet’s imagination over the whole 
book—* Day of Atonement’’ is to be accepted whole- 
heartedly. The tragedy of Eli and his wife Leah, two 
beautiful and beautifully portrayed characters, sweeps the 
narrative onward and, until Eli’s conversion to C hristianity 
cleaves their life into two hopelessly antagonistic parts, 
their joint experience in Russia and Manchester enriches 
their blood and nerves with an uncommon, idyllistic 
humanity. The distress and rage of Leah at her husband’s 
apostasy and at his acceptance of the hated Christ and all 
that is implicit for her in the name, eventually overwhelm 
her, and the tragedy culminates. It is a culmination 
tremendously sensational, and Mr. Golding makes it 
plausible even for an English reader, to whom such religious 
actions and reactious are usually incredible. For Eli faces 
his own people in the synagogue itself, publicly declaring 
his position and hurling at them his scourging defiance ; 
and the consequent scene is not robbed of its effect of primi- 
tive and grim savagery by the melodramatic and not quite 
controlled nature of the description : 


“* Think ye I do not know what sacrilege ye hold it that 
upon this day I bring your Christ into your midst ? How long 
upon this day have ye spurned Him, the sole Atonement ? 
Upon what other day should He be brought to you, that ye may 
hearken ? 

““* Slay me, slay me! Let my bones be cast to the wilder- 
ness! But I will prevail in the blood of Christ! For the Lord 
is with me as a mighty terrible one : therefore my persecutors 
shall tremble, and they shall not prevail! .. .’ 

“They heard no word. But the stilled blood was unloosened. 
The blood pulsed in their brains like the hammers of doom. 
Their fingers twitched like the claws of beasts. The air was 


red as with reflected fires and spilt blood streaming. Their 
heads drew forward from their breasts. Their bodies strained 
towards the Ark that had been violated as never before in the 
annals of their race, strained towards the apostate, inspired and 
hideous, towards his throat, his eyes.” 


Looking back, as Reuben does while he speaks his 
narrative, and as his listener does among those Greek ruins 
by the African ocean, one sees “ ghosts clapping their 
hands together in contrition for a year’s sins, and making 
no noise ; ghosts beating their breasts and weeping, but 
shedding no tears, ghost of Jehovah bending down to 
listen.’’ By virtue of an uncommonly fine gift and, as we 
think, more successfully than could any writer of his period, 
Mr. Golding has, with no manner of doubt, made those 
ghosts live. 

Tuomas MOULT. 


THE SCRIBES ANSWER THE 
SADDUCEES.* 


Let us take, first, Robert Blatchford, veteran journalist, 
thinker and reformer, who in the closing years of his life 
makes his appearance, if not as a convinced Spiritualist, 
at least as one impressed by the claims of Spiritualism. In 
his book of 124 pages he presents his argument in that 
clear, graphic, always temperate style with which the 
public is so familiar. He explains how through his own 
personal experiences and the study of the experiences of 
others he has abandoned his old materialism and now 
accepts the theory of human survival of death. He sets 
out the story of his investigations and the evidences he 
gained of the continued existence of his departed wife. 
Many strange and startling facts are recorded. But they 
are all set down and reasoned upon with philosophic 
calmness. Wisdom and tolerance appear on every page. 
It is an excellent book for the uninitiated, for the author’s 
design is to show that there is a case for psychic investiga- 
tion, and that the careless and contemptuous criticism of 
the uninformed is utterly misleading. Blatchford’s fine 
English is always a pleasure to read whatever be the case 
he presents, and he has a theme which to-day is more 
acceptable than of old, since it is better understood and its 
present exponents are of a higher mental calibre than their 
predecessors. The book is an impartial statement, well 
reasoned, analytical, and interesting throughout. 

Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s book on the same general theme 
shows a wide difference of treatment. It is the work of a 
popular journalist, full of the modern spirit. He was a 
confirmed sceptic. He learned from a friend that Lord 
Northcliffe had ‘ returned,’’ and went into the matter 
with the zeal and alertness of a crime-investigator ; and in 
the end became converted. He is now a fellow-pilgrim 
with Mr. Dennis Bradley in the journey “ Towards the 
Stars.” In some ways it is a more astonishing book than 
that of Mr. Bradley. It bristles with anecdote and 
reminiscence mainly about Lord Northcliffe. It brings in 
numerous well-known names and is a ‘‘ new revelation” 
in itself of the extent to which Spiritualism has penetrated 
into every class of the community. Many conversations are 


. reported with the discarnate Northcliffe (in the democratic 


world of the hereafter now become plain Alfred Harmsworth). 
There is a foreword by Lord Beaverbrook, more in the 
nature of a testimonial to Hannen Swaffer than to the 
reality of his subject. 

Hannen Swaffer claims, however, to have probed the 
matter so thoroughly as to be utterly sure of his ground, 
as witness his declaration: ‘‘ If Lord Northcliffe does not 
still exist, I don’t. I have more proof of his survival than 
I have of his death.’”” Again, after a private séance with 
Dennis Bradley and other friends—‘‘ Then I knew that 
Spiritualism was true... . I knew that Doyle was right 
and Lodge was right, and that the fools and the sceptics 
were wrong.” And again, “‘ I believe in all sincerity that 
if the Christian people of the earth go into this subject 

*“ More Things in Heaven and Earth.” By Robert 
Blatchford. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘‘ Northcliffe’s Return.” By 
Hannen Swaffer. 4s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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humbly and with reverence, they will find the basic 
principle of their faith re-established, founded on sure 
ground.” 

It is a book that will infuriate some and delight others, 
but there is no doubt about its intense interest. Vivid 
and piquant and sometimes audacious pictures of men 
and things abound in the work. Sometimes he rises to 
the height of his argument and becomes really eloquent. 
Around the study of Northcliffe living and dead are 
grouped anecdotes, interviews, impressions, pungent com- 
ments and what amounts to a remarkable picture of 
present day Spiritualism. A new world has swum into the 
author’s ken and life is, he says, transfigured for him. 
The book will raise a thousand questions. Time will test 
its main conclusions ; in the meantime it is for each reader 
to weigh the evidence and decide for himself as to the 
psychic phenomena it records. 

Davip Gow. 


A CERTAIN LIVELINESS.* 


Presumably, a critic should not only give his opinion 
upon books but also give reasons for that opinion. This, 
however, he is unable to do within the space allotted to 
him in any periodical, because the principles of criticism 
are based partly on his own personal idiosyncrasies, partly 
on academic standards, and generally on a system of rules 
and methods that it would take a volume—and has indeed 
taken many volumes—to expound. These reflections tend 
to make at least one critic sad, and more than ever so 
when he has to say something not too puerile about a book 
like ‘‘ Young Winkle.” 

For ‘“‘ Young Winkle “ is a book which outrages all the 
accepted canons. It is an amazing book. It is supposed 
to be about a boy. A note on the jacket claims that you 
“hear this boy thinking all through.’’” Well, it has been 
written that the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
I will confess that I have never quite understood what 
Longfellow meant by that. Indeed I have always held 
that thought is a coherent process of reasoning and deduc- 
tion, swift as light and sure as death, the outcome of which 
should be a valid and tenable conclusion, and that idle 
musings and passing fancies are not, strictly speaking, 
thoughts at all. And that is where this amazing book 
defeats me. From beginning to end it is just a riot of talk, 
spoken and unspoken. This talk, mostly spoken by a 
Doctor Lammas, mostly unspoken by Young Winkle, is 
a shattering farrago of sense and nonsense, wit and witless- 
ness, humour and dullness, here and there a touch of 
profundity, in too many passages mere ineptitude—as in 
its very elementary exposition of economics for example 
—and often wildly funny. It is as furiously unconventional 
and altogether incongruous a book as we have had since 
“ Pantagruel,”’ and it may conceivably be another work of 
genius—or it may be a piece of fribble, a fresh experiment 
in literary leg-pulling. Frankly, I don’t know which it is. 
But anyway it is extremely amusing sometimes, and at 
least its illustrations are worthy of all acceptation. 

Still, it is rather a relief to turn from the nightmarish 
atmosphere of ‘‘ Young Winkle ’’ to the ‘‘ Married Alive ”’ 
of Mr. Ralph Straus and the “ Following Ann”’ of Mr. 
K. R. G. Browne. 

It is a common complaint of publishers and editors that 
there are so few humorists nowadays. The truth is of 
course that there are plenty of humorists, but not enough 
readers, professional or amateur, with sufficient nous to 
appreciate their work. The worst-selling books, the most 
hopeless articles or essays or stories to dispose of, are those 
which rely upon their humour to secure a public. The 
editors insist that the articles or essays must be topical, 
and both editors and publishers that humour must play 
second fiddle to the story. And of course all real judges 


*“ Young Winkle.’”’” By John Hargrave. 7s. 6d. (Duck- 


worth.)—‘‘ Following Ann.”” By K. R. G. Browne. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.)—‘‘ Married Alive.”” By Ralph Straus. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ The Professor Among the Ladies.” By 


Elmer Davis. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


know that topicality on the one hand and a story on the 
other are almost insuperable barriers to the exposition of 
genuine humour. The greatest comic characters in 
literature—notably in Shakespeare and Dickens—have 
never had more than a nodding acquaintance with the plot 
of the play or novel. I would cite, in this connection, 
Falstaff and Micawber, not because they are the best of 
their authors’ creations in this genre but because they are 
the best known. And it is here that the two books under 
immediate consideration fail of their highest achievement. 
Both Mr. Straus and Mr. Browne have the root of the 
matter in them, but both are constrained by the exigencies 
of their ingenious and exciting stories to waste their best 
talent. They are both good stories. They are both in 
their different ways thrilling and diverting. And yet, 
reading them a second time, as I have, one sees how much 
better they would have been if they had not been cluttered 
up with the tiresome machinery of a plot. For all their 
highest merits, their saving graces of humour, are con- 
tained in their incidental reflections and their translation 
of the commonplace into matter for mirth. Their quaint 
phrasing, their bubbling high spirits, their keen perception 
of the ridiculous, are only given their full scope in those 
passages which hardly help the story on at all. Lady 
Rocket is the triumph of ‘“‘ Married Alive,’’ and she might 
have been left out altogether. The book would then have 
been just an acceptable narrative of, stirring situations 
which would probably have attained ten times the sale it 
is likely to have. Mr. Browne also is terribly hampered 
throughout by his theme: the impersonation of one man 
by another and the theft of Mrs. Bytheway’s jewels. 

Of course there is nothing to be done about it. I can 
gladly give my lowly guerdon of praise to both of these 
brilliantly witty and merry books. They have given me 
some moments of sheer delight. Unfortunately, humour, 
more than any other literary quality, is still caviare to the 
general, and so I can only advise the few and fit to read 
them, promising them good entertainment if only they 
have the knack of knowing when and where to skip the 
mere story. 

The last book on my list is ‘‘ The Professor Among the 
Ladies.”” This is very American, very smart, and wholly 
enjoyable, always provided that the American language 
does not irk you. It has a subtly sly humour of its own, 
and contains some really first-class character-drawing that 
lifts it above the ruck of the average American novel. 
And there is something gentle and refined in its style not 
too common in our transatlantic importations. 

To conclude :: Each of these four books is well worth 
reading, because they are all alike distinguished by 
originality and what I can only describe as a certain liveli- 
ness ; also because there is nothing in any of them to bring 
a blush to the cheek of the young person—or even to her 


grandmother’s cheek. Epwin Pucu. 


SPENSER AND RENAISSANCE POETRY.* 


It is not easy at this time of day to write anything new 
about Edmund Spenser’s work, but so far as that is possible 
Professor Renwick seems to have done it in this careful 
essay on Renaissance poetry. His aim is not to add 
biographical material or speculation to such a work as 
that of M. Emile Legouis; nor has he done more than 
dot the 7’s and cross the ?’s of esthetic appreciation. 
Sparing use is made of contemporary history or even of 
Spenser’s biography, because “‘ we cannot draw near to 
Spenser through knowledge of external events, as we can 
to Wordsworth, or through biography, as we can to Byron 
and Cowper. Yet the artist must build his work round 
something: he does not function in a vacuum. His 
incentive—or opportunity—may be given by political 
institutions, as to Cicero or Addison or Reynolds ; by 
religious forms, as to Giotto or Palestrina or Sophocles or 
Bossuet.” In the case of a poet scholar like Spenser 


* “Edmund Spenser.’”’ By W. L. Renwick, M.A., B.Litt. 
tos. 6d. (Arnold.) 
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literary influences are the truly important biographical 
facts, and therefore Professor Renwick is much occupied 
with the tendencies of Western European literature between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. The literary 
movement here towards the vernacular, in which Spenser’s 
part resembled the part which Dante had already played 
in Italian literature, was significantly preached in the 
writings of Richard Mulcaster, head master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School when Spenser was a pupil there. Professor 
Renwick makes interesting use of Mulcaster’s ‘‘ The First 
Part of the Elementarie ’’—a vigorously original declara- 
tion of educational faith—and the continental defences of 
the vernacular, such as Speroni’s Dialogue, Minturno’s 
treatise on the poetic art, and the proclamations of du 
Bellay and Ronsard. It is well to grasp the difference 
between the revolutionaries who really wanted to use and 
to enrich their native tongue, and the conventional purpose 
of the Bembos, who “ trained in the imitation of Cicero 
and Virgil . . . substituted for these names the names of 
Boccaccio and Petrarch.’’ The essence of Spenser's 
achievement was in reconciling scholarship to the native 
genius of the language: by the force of a great example 
he civilised English poetic art without suppressing the 
spirit of poetry ; indeed he was an inspiration to native 
poets at least up to the Tennysonian era, and he may be 
still. The chapters entitled ‘‘ Style and Language”’ and 
“* Verse and Metre ”’ which deal with this aspect of Spenser’s 
work are admirable. Professor Renwick is a scholar who 
knows how to be interesting. 


R. L. M. 


Rovel Wotes. 


WINDFELLOW, 
(Ward, Lock.) 


By Charman Edwards. 7s. 6d. net. 

A chance encounter in a second-hand store in Holborn 
brought romance into the drab life of Septimus Drage, a 
solicitor’s clerk. For he met the famous pianist, Wind- 
fellow, whose meteoric appearances and disappearances 
were the enigma of 
London concert lovers. 
Sudden dismissal from 
his office made Drage 
a wanderer, and once 
more he found a friend 
in Bavalengro, which 
was Windfellow’s 
Romany name. Soon 
Drage was anaccepted 
member of the gipsy 


we are made ac- 
quainted by a series 
of admirable word- 
portraits. The allure- 
ment of the Road is 
set forth with great 
enthusiasm, and the 
author is at the same 
time successful in 
sustaining the interest 
of a very pleasant 
love story of which the 
attractive Sinfai Boswell is the heroine. The author is 
less happy with his society villain, the Hon. Compton 
Fellowes ; but even he does not live in vain, for he puts 
up a game fight with Septimus that recalls the historic 
“mills” in Hazlitt and Borrow. Septimus (now Tawni 
Rei) is handsomely compensated for the days of his office 
drudgery. For he not only succeeds to a modest competence 
but wins the hand of the Lady Ursula, whose father had 
first discovered the genius of Bavalengro. 


Mr. Charman Edwards. 


fraternity, with whom 


THE POLYGLOTS. By W. Gerhardi. 7s. 6d. (Cobden- 
Sanderson.) 


Mr. Gerhardi’s second novel should confirm the good 
opinions won by his first. The Russian mode is not for 
everyone’s taste ; but Mr. Gerhardi has been insufficiently 
praised for his variations on the Russian manner. His 
humour, even more markedly here than in “ Futility,’’ is 
richer than that of any modern Russian ; and his attitude 
to his people reminds us more of Thackeray than of 
Tchekov. This book is a section of the life of people at 
Harbin—the hero, Georges Hamlet Alexander Diabologh, a 
polyglot and a mongrel, as are most of the other characters. 
There is fine comedy in the accounts of Teresa, the Slav 
invalid aunt, of Emanuel, of Uncle Lerey and of Sylvia 
who marries Gustave but is Georges’s lover. Most of the 
story is at Harbin, and Mr. Gerhardi gives the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the society there with something of Paul 
Morand’s malice, but with far more imagination and 
sympathy. The book is not formless, but is perhaps a 
little too long—the writing is remarkably distinguished 
and easy; twice at least—in the account of Sylvia's 
wedding and of the journey back to England—‘ The 
Polyglots ’’ reaches a level very rare in modern fiction. 


THE GATES OF MORNING. 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


This new novel of Mr. Stacpoole’s forms the third of 
the ‘“‘ Blue Lagoon ”’ trilogy. Into its pages he has magi- 
cally conveyed the wonderful glow of the islands in the 
Eastern Pacific, whose secrets of climate, current, customs 
and beliefs he seems to have wrested from them. It is 
in the uncharted pearl lagoon of Karolin that the interest 
is centred. Clipped by a forty-mile ring of coral, this 
lagoon is a battle ground for storms in bad weather and 
a lake of azure at other times. The delightful, symbolic 
title ‘‘ The Gates of Morning ’”’ is the name of the break 
or harbour-mouth through which the sun shines when 
rising, like a river of gold. Forming as it does the island 
people’s only point of contact with the outside world, 
to their uncivilised, imaginative minds it takes on almost 
a religious significance ; it is the source of all their trouble, 
all their joy and all their possibilities for the future. Into 
a wealth of description both of the delights and dangers 
with which these islanders are surrounded, Mr. Stacpoole 
has woven a charming romance. Dick Lestrange, called 
Taori, reaches Karolin shortly after the death of Uta Matu, 
their chief, and is at once established in his place. His 
deep love for Katafa, who came with him from a neigh- 
bouring island, remains steadfast, though an attempt to 
alienate it is made by Le Moan, a beautiful girl, but one 
strangely isolated by reason of her mixed ancestry. The 
sharp mixture of two entirely alien races had produced 
in her a creature of deep passions, and one gifted with 
visions, moreover she was a pathfinder or human compass. 
This realistic island story, in interest and workmanship, 
not only equals but if anything excels its predecessors, 


NOAH’S ARK. By A. Williams-Ellis. 


7s. 6d. 
Cape.) 


(Jonathan 


Marriage is of course a sort of Noah’s Ark, a universal 
receptacle of coupled lives, but when a novel is written 
from this point of view and reveals it in the title a reader 
may expect lots of ‘“‘ modern”’ talk thinly covering tra- 
ditional sentiments. That is the stuff of which Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis’s breezy novel is made. The modernity, 
especially when voiced by the talkative heroine, Frances, 
is apt to be superficial. Once Edward and Frances have 
settled down into their Noah’s Ark, and when a baby is 
coming, the modernity is confined to words. The heroine 
not only dreamed that her burden was a kind of riicksack 
which she could take off while resting. Then she woke up 
“feeling stale and stiff,’ ‘‘‘ Oh, to be oviparous, now 
that April’s here,’ she thought. However, that seemed 
like the Utopianism she’d always deprecated in Edward.” 
The things that Frances ‘‘ deprecated ”’ in Edward and she 
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in him provide a background for the author's attitude 
towards life as it is known in the best suburbs. If the 
discussions between Edward and Frances sometimes smack 
of the garden suburb literary and debating society, they 
will none the less be interesting and amusing to many 
readers. 


THESE MORTALS. By Margaret Irwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 


After what Miss Irwin has already written we must take 
up a new work with a lively interest. This time she has 
given us a sort of fairy-tale, whose language is of course 
beautiful. The rise and fall of the sentences is a continual 
joy and the imagery causes us very often to feel an intense 
delight. She has put before herself a very difficult task, 
because Melusine, the Enchanter’s daughter, does not 
disembark upon a very humdrum world with which she 
would be in striking contrast. Instead of this Miss Irwin 
deals in fine shades, for Melusine’s travels take her to a 
land of personages who are themselves fantastic, though 
endowed with lesser powers than herown. We are not sure 
whether the subtlety will be everywhere duly appreciated ; 
but if we sometimes find the air a trifle rarefied we are 
always being caught back to the tale by some quaint and 
humorous or witty conceit. It is a very modern, terrifically 
skilful fairy tale and it leaves us wondering what will be 
the next manifestation of this young writer's genius. In 
some ways it may seem rather a waste of time and we 
cannot allow our mystic and humorous writers to digress 
overmuch ; they are not too common. Get you back, 
Miss Irwin, if you please, to the vein of ‘ Still she wished 
for company.” There are in that vein other fields that 
you must conquer; we are waiting to welcome you as you 
bring back the lovely spoils. Yet this present book has in 
it more of pure beauty than a score of average novels or 
books of poems. And the publishers have done their part 
extremely well, decking out the book most gallantly. We 
hope none of you will get it from a library, despoiled of its 
gold and black jacket, but that you will buy your copy. 
They are enchanting—the five persons in black who climb 
up in a world of gold, with the maiden astride her half- 
moon flitting along far over their heads. 


HUMMING-BIRD. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. net 
(Collins.) 


The word charm ”’ is hardly-worked nowadays, but it 
must be used when describing a novel by Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. It is the quality which pervades every story 
she writes, whatever the country in which she weaves her 
plots and finds her characters. Flora Holbrooke, the 
Humming-Bird, the young heroine of this story, is unlike 
her predecessors in the earlier novels—‘‘ cheeky ’’ is an 
allowable word to describe her younger years, but later on 
she is an adorable bit of complexity—shrewd and innocent, 


transparent and subtle, selfish and generous, careless and~ 


devoted, witty and unwise at times. Flora is born of 
English parents but circumstances throw her into the lap 
of her mother’s chief friend who has married an Italian 
artist and lives in Italy. If there were no “ story ’”’ at all 
in this book its Italy alone would captivate any reader 
who cares for place as well as person. But this Italy with 
Flora Holbrooke in it is a vivid pleasure not to be missed. 
Flora’s ways with her adopted uncle and aunt, with Marie 
their friend, with her lovers English and foreign, with her 
real aunt, and with her own destiny enliven thirty chapters 
of good, vivacious writing, and leave us sorry for everyone 
in the book but Mario, for he alone may keep the Humming- 
Bird. 


‘THE WRATH TO COME. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The year 1950 is the date chosen by Mr. Oppenheim for 
the remarkable story of ‘‘ The Wrath to Come.” A Euro- 
pean Pact of Nations had been established in Paris in 
1930, and certain nations, unalterable in their character- 
istics, in spite of the lessons of the Great War, immediately 
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plan to upset existing agreements and to prevent America 
from joining the Pact. The hero is a man named Grant 
Slattery, a patriotic young American. The number and 
variety of his escapades and adventures would make 
in comparison many a thrilling detective story dull reading. 
A brilliant, beautiful woman, an old sweetheart of Grant 
and now the wife of a German in a high diplomatic position, 
plays a very prominent part in this drama of the future. 
Susan, the daughter of Lord Yeovil, the English Prime 
Minister, is also a very important young person in more 
ways than one. Whether Mr. Oppenheim’s book be 
regarded as pure fiction or as a prophetic account of what 
may take place at the end of twenty-five years, it is certain 
that “‘ The Wrath to Come”’ is a most interesting and 
fascinating story and is certain to be read by a very large 
number of readers. 


STRANGE WHEAT. By Thora Stowell. 7s. 6d. (Parsons.) 


With Miss Stowell the story is the thing, and her untiring 
activity in stirring on her characters to keep the action 
going is the chief reason for one’s enjoyment of her book. 
The people in it interest us not because we get to know 
their inner thoughts, but because they are always moving, 
always in the throes of some exciting scene or novel situa- 
tion. For character-drawing in the sense of interpreting 
motives and actions Miss Stowell has neither time nor 
inclination, and as a result some of the scenes are less 
effective than they would have been had one had a chance 
of seeing what was going on in the hidden places of her 
people’s minds. It is she, and not her characters, who is 
pulling the wires that send the story on. But, taken 
solely as narrative, this tale of an English girl’s romantic 
passion for an Egyptian and the strange wheat that comes 
up of the sowing makes good reading. 


BEGGARS OF LIFE. By Jim Tully. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


““ Hobo ”’ is American for ‘‘ tramp,’ and this is a hobo 
autobiography. The hobo is an outlaw; necessity his 
only law. ‘‘ There ain’t no Ten Commandments ”’ in his 
code, but he gets down to the very bone of life, learns to 
endure all thirigs, has a shining courage, and a daring that 
astounds. Therefore is ‘‘ Beggars of Life’’ thrilling, 
stimulating. ‘‘ Strong stuff’ too, with its portraits of the 
human under-world, and its sinister pictures such as the 
negro’s lynching, which fills the soul with horror. In an 
account of a gathering of hoboes in the jungle Mr. Tully 
writes: ‘‘ The clothes of the shivering tramps dripped 
with water. There was no escape. Miserable men they 
were, the shabby tricksters of life. But they endured, 
like stoics, with a smile. They took what life or the 
elements sent them. They fought and they drank; they 
begged and they robbed. But this can be written to their 
everlasting credit above the stars in the farthest sky— 
they did not whine.’’ And the hobo’s way out of 
prohibition? He becomes a member of the “ Sterno 
Club,”’ or ‘‘ canned heat brigade.’’ Sterno is made of 
wood alcohol and paraffin. It is sold in cans, and used 
for artificial heat. ‘‘ When the hobo wants a thrill, he 
buys a can of Sterno and mixes it in a concoction that 
would knock a mule out.” 


THE GATES OF THE STRONG. By Newman Harding. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


If Mr. Newman Harding’s novel could be represented 
architecturally, it would probably appear somewhat like 
a cottage built upon foundations planned for a cathedral. 
It is a pity that proportion is not better observed, for the 
idea is that very good and inexhaustible one—the conflict 
between ambition and a word of three letters signifying 
what Bernard Shaw calls ‘‘ the Life Force.’’ Nearly two- 
thirds of the story (written in autobiographical form) is 
taken up with the childhood and youth of Joseph Hall, 
who in his early years begins to pray, “ Don’t let me 
marry; let,me write books.’’ Nevertheless he does 
marry—a woman whose deliberate aim and purpose in 


life is babies. So Joseph, the would-be author, remains 
a harassed little London clerk until a convenient fortune 
happens along. Then he leaves Nellie and her babies, 
and goes off to write books—novels, that is. Perhaps it 
is treason in a male reviewer to harbour a dark suspicion 
that there is more to be said for most babies than for 
most books. At any rate, Mr. Harding confirms the 
suspicion by making Nellie and her babies seem much 
better fun than Joseph and his novels. That seems to have 
been Joseph’s opinion, too, for he came back. 


MONSIEUR RIPOIS AND NEMESIS. By Louis Hémon. 
7s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


It is extraordinary to find that the author of the charm- 
ing idyll, ‘‘ Maria Chapdelaine,”’ should also have produced 
so entirely cynical a book as this. And yet, under the 
surface can we truly say that it is cynical? Monsieur 
Ripois exploits every woman with whom he enters into 
relationship, but at the end he is himself overwhelmed at 
the loss of the one woman, the innocent Ella whom he really 
loved. The tragedy lies in the fact that he only becomes 
aware of this love when it is too late. He has fled from 
her when she has told him of their coming child. From an 
earlier woman who befriended him and sheltered him in 
his days of absolute penury he fled when she was in trouble, 
not only fled but rifled her box of its contents. The 
number of women he has fooled are legion and it will be 
gathered that a book of this kind has a certain monotony ; 
but so great is the author’s skill that the monotone is like 
the music of a virtuoso playing on one string. We have 
a grim and sometimes ghastly and sometimes amusing (in 
a certain sense) picture of a side of London life. Anything 
that Hémon wrote has to be read and, as we have suggested, 
the hero-villain of this tale ends with repentance. He 
looks forward to returning to France, and the simple life ; 
and while we may be doubtful whether he would even 
carry this resolution into effect he at any rate spends a 
good deal of his later time in England in a highly proper 
frame of mind. The various women who become his prey 
are extremely well differentiated from each other and one 
cannot deny that the result is a work of art. It resembles 
some of the lurid pictures of the eighteenth century. The 
translation has been very adequately done. 


THE DARK POWER. By Joseph Vance. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.) 


The man who takes religion and turns it into fanaticism 
and an evil thing is a grim theme for a novel, but Mr. Vance 
has not exceeded his powers or the reader’s patience and 
enjoyment. He makes Andrew Streaton, a cleric from 
Virginia, a medium for showing up the hatefulness of a man 
who not merely turns away from love and faithfulness, 
like Gerard in ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” but uses his 
own harsh virtues to persecute and sadden all around him. 
The fact is, there is working in him the inheritance of a 
wild and headstrong stock, worsened by the autocracy of 
old time Puritanism, and he has no sooner touched happi- 
ness by winning Mary for wife, than he proceeds to divorce 
her, metaphorically, by courting the worst kind of so-called 
religion. He almost kills the love of his wife, drives his 
son into wrongdoing and despair, earns the hatred of 
Shirley, the girl his son loves, and almost alienates the 
friendship of the one good influence in his life, the friendship 
of Dr. Pentecost. The quotation from Kipling at the 
outset prepares us for recourse to the occult, and the 
result thereof. Dal, the son, after the dark and teasing 
intercourse of En-Dor, is brought back from supposed death 
on the western front, and war and spiritualism alike are 
disposed of by an ending which is one of relief and recon- 
ciliation. The telling is powerful but easy, and the lesson 
one well worth following. 


THE GOLDEN WEB. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Reputations come and reputations go, but Mr. Oppen- 
heim does not falter in his steady march along the high- 
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road of deserved popularity. He is the magic pedlar among 
living novelists ; though he has distributed his wares all 
up and down the world, his pack seems to grow no lighter, 
to become no less full of enchantment for maidens and 
youths—of all ages. He is one of fortune’s favourites, 
able to spend freely without depleting his capital. Certainly 
the gain is ours, for “‘ The Golden Web ”’ is without a dull 
page, and has all the elements needed for popularity, with- 
out a single incident likely to bring the wrinkle of disdain 
to even the highest brow ! 


THE YU-CHI STONE. By Edmund Snell. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

If you have read ‘‘ The Crimson Butterfly ’’ and ‘‘ Corri- 
gan’s Way ’”’ there is no need to tell you that Mr. Edmund 
Snell is of that rarer kind of writers of adventure stories 
who can tell a tale of adventure that is crowded with 
stirring incident and yet draws his characters so vividly 
and makes them so human that the reader grows as in- 
terested in them for their own sakes as for the exciting 
things they do. Corrigan is a great figure of romance ; 
and Glynn Haverstock, in ‘‘ The Yu-Chi Stone,’’ who gets 
drawn into the peril and mystery that gather about that 
sinister stone ‘‘ with a devil in it,’’ is a well-realised, 
thoroughly human man for all the romantic atmosphere 
and thrilling experiences that belong to his story. To 
summarise the plot would be to give away a capital yarn, 
so ingeniously contrived and ably written that this reviewer 
(hardened though he be) read it at a sitting, being unable 
to tear himself away until he knew how it ended. 


THE PASSING OF CHARLES LANSON. By Louis Tracy. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The reader who loves to set foot in a well-constructed 
maze such as that at Hampton Court, to wander hither 
and thither in search of an outlet, does not grumble that 
when that is at last discovered, the exit is as short and as 
easy of accomplishment as the entry. The author of this 
fine detective story has constructed an intricate maze for 
the minds of his readers to travel. Nimbly they tread the 
paths, now laughing, now shuddering, eager, baffled, 
breathless to the end. When Charles Lanson, the multi- 
millionaire and English-Greek financier, is murdered by 
a dagger thrust in his medizval castle in the Midlands, the 
best brain of Scotland Yard is at work in less than half an 
hour investigating the crime, but not till the end is the 
criminal discovered. Bound up with the strange and 
ingenious plot are the love stories of the four chief 
characters. 


THIS OLD MAN. By Gertrude Bone. With a Frontispiece 
by Muirhead Bone. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

It is always to us rather a problem why more stories do 
not circle round the central facts of death and bereavement. 
It is a thing so poignant, so ordinary, to miss one’s dearest 
and best, that you might think it would be the pivot on 
which many a tale would swing. Yet it is rare in fiction 
to come across this motive. In Mrs. Bone’s delicate study 
of an old country couple, however, we find the situation. 
Old John is very dreary when Mary dies. But he remem- 
bers the things she used to say. ‘‘ I suppose it’s like this. 
Living, we understands a little of. Dying, we don’t. But 
I suppose we shall do. You takes the thing you under- 
stands, and you lives by that, and, by and by, you 
understands a little more. But, living and dying, He's 
big enough to hold us both, John.”’ The picture of the 
deserted cottage is well drawn, and through this unusual 
book blows the pure air of the country. A few more 
touches, a little more reticence in the language, and it 
would have been a great book of its sort. As it stands, 
it is one for which we are profoundly grateful. 


COUNT BLITSKI’S DAUGHTER, By Leland Buxton. 
7s. 6d. (Christophers.) 

Mr. Buxton prefers well-trodden paths by the Danube 
to “‘untrodden ways” by the Dove. But if he be not 
“the first who ever burst” into the Balkans, he at least 
goes in on his own legs. His own legs have actually been 
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there in the flesh, and an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the psychology and ways of Balkanised races gives 
distinction and originality to mise en scéne, dramatis 
persone and motif, otherwise somewhat hackneyed and 
Queuxian. Sir Olive Bull, visiting the exquisite Count 
Blitski at his chateau in Zothenia, is drawn into lurid 
revolutionary conspiracies by the Count’s beautiful 
daughter, while the Count himself, posing as anti-revolu- 
tionist, turns out to be the ‘hidden hand” of the 
revolutionary movement. The novel has humour, and 
satire, and some psychological value, but it is mainly a 
book of adventure, and it is mainly as a book of adven- 
ture it succeeds. Plots and counterplots, assassinations, 
villainies and gallantries are cleverly interwoven, and we 
are whirled breathlessly along from chapter to chapter. 
Any man who retains the heart of a boy will be held and 
gripped by the rush of the story. It is as exhilarating and 
healthy as the Scenic Railway and the Racer in one. And 
it does go at a pace! 


The Bookman’s Table. 


ae th ESSEX. By Donald Maxwell. 15s. (John 
ne. 


What do they know of Essex who only Ilford know ? 
To most people ‘‘ Essex’’ stands for some of the more 
depressing suburbs of London, or for the marshes of the 
Thames estuary. Those who have stood upon the Laindon 
Hills or gazed down upon the world from the considerable 
height of Danbury realise how false this conception is ; 
and it is with mixed feelings that Essex folk will regard 
Mr. Maxwell’s attempt to make the attractions of their 
country-side more widely known. For, thanks to the 
prevalent idea among tourists that it is all flat and monoton- 
ous, Essex remains the least spoilt and most truly rural of 
all the Home Counties. Mr. Maxwell’s delightful illustra- 
tions in line and colour admirably depict its tranquil 
charms—its forests and heaths and little rivers, its wind- 
mills and watermills, and its old villages with their ponds 
and greens. His letterpress, originally written in the form 
of light essays for two periodicals, makes no pretence of 


being a “ guide.”” But, in spite of its discursiveness, it 
contains much information, catches atmosphere well, and 
is always very readable. 


HILL FRAGMENTS, By Madeline Mason-Manheim. 6s. net. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


To this handsome volume Mr. Arthur Symons contributes 
a highly eulogistic preface which, by raising our expecta- 
tions too sharply at the outset, unwittingly does a dis- 
service to the authoress. Miss Mason-Manheim’s verses, 
which disdain the artifices of rhyme and regularity, impress 
one rather as the raw material for poetry than as poetry 
itself ; they are diffuse, unfused and marred by frequent 
repetitions. The image of Silent Singing ’’ recurs in 
various forms in poem after poem, while pale shadowy 
abstractions such as “the Cosmic Spirit’’ and “ the 
Infinite ’’ daunt and intimidate the reader. Miss Mason- 
Manheim is most effective when least concerned with 
Infinity and Immensity, as in the following delicate lines 
entitled Swallows at Dawn: Venice”: 
“ Throbbing wings, stirring the morning calm, 

Of what far world are you the questing thoughts ? 

What longing pipes the swift, shrill note 

That like an anxious hope, half fear, 

Troubles the dawn ? 

These sleeping streets, these dreaming waterways 

Shall wake once more to see their dreams a-wing. 

Dark fragments of the night that soar 

And melt into the mist, 

Fearful before the vast reality of day.” 


ROLLING ROUND THE WORLD FOR FUN. By 
Stanton Hope. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


It would be an easy, if not very serviceable or gracious 
task, to pick holes in Mr. Hope’s entertaining volume ; to 
describe its writing as ‘“‘ amateurish,’ or to apply to the 
whole work that commonly misused and mistakenly 
dreaded word: “ facetious.’’ But, in fact, such books 
have practical value; and, so far as the big public is 
concerned, there is more of interest and appeal in them 
than in many solemnly pretentious tomes coming into the 
category of ‘travel books.’’ And, please note, the 
interest and appeal of such a book are entirely wholesome, 
and, especially for the younger generation of post-War 
Britons, of real worth, as stimulant and inspiration: a 

useful anti- 
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Columbia, and, after much adventuring in the West, 
worked his way, via South Sea Islands and Australasia, 
to beaches as remote from these as those of the 
Persian Gulf and Palestine; seeing much of the world, 
and taking his fun as he found it, along with such buffets 
and diversions as destiny held for him, in the right spirit 
of the wanderer, and with indubitable benefit to his own 
mentality. A cheery, spirited, homely narrative, this 
book will find favour with many readers—and rightly so. 


SELECTED POEMS. By A.C. Benson. 6s. (John Lane.) 


“’Tis my delight to weave bright words ; 
Sweet notes, soft pauses to discover, 
To sing, as sing shy musing birds, 
Over and over.” 


In these lines Mr. A. C. Benson himself provides the best 
comment that can be made on his poetry, but in addition to 
his gift of discovering sweet notes and soft pauses he pos- 
sesses in a marked degree both a sense of form and a 
knowledge of the limitations of his muse. If his verses 
never rise to the sublimity of great poetry, at least they 
never descend to the depths of that chaotic banality which 
often passes for such at the present day. The lament, “‘ My 
friend ’’ well illustrates the author’s restraint ; he has not 
tried to accomplish the impossible by writing another “‘ In 
Memoriam ”’ or an “‘ Ave atque Vale,’ with the result that 
within his self-realised and self-imposed limits he has 
succeeded in producing a poem poignant in its simplicity. 
Occasionally the turn of a phrase and the colour of a 
thought remind the reader that Mr. Benson’s poetry was 
born in the nineties and that ‘‘ Le Cahier Jaune”’ antici- 
pated a more famous ‘‘ Yellow Book ”’ by only two years ; 
in some poems, such as the majestic ‘‘ Prayer’’ and the 
delicate ‘‘ Amen,” the underlying strain of mysticism finds 
direct expression ; but, in view of the minute observation 
and intense love of nature which characterise all his writing, 
it is inevitable that the greater part of the volume should 
be occupied with songs of the simple things of earth. In 
these the author is at his best. But it is the sonnet which 
is the challenge and the despair of the lyric poet. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth and Keats, to mention only 
four masters, have set the seal to their genius in sonnets 
which will last as long as the language, and if 2 curious 
reader wishes to undertake the hazardous task o: “‘ placing ”’ 
Mr. Benson, he will find in this collection thirty-two sonnets 
on which to base his estimate. 


HULL DOWN. By Sir Bertram Hayes. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


Early in the eighties of last century, the present Sir 
Bertram Hayes, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Commodore of the 
White Star Line, then a lad in his teens, went to sea “ in 
sail,’” as an indentured apprentice. (So, incidentally, did 
the present reviewer, and many of his betters, including 
the late Joseph Conrad.) The sea changes which have 
transformed the Merchant Service during the four and a 
half decades between now and then have perhaps been 
more drastic and revolutionary than those of any pre- 
ceding century; and that fact alone would lend value 
and interest to the handsome volume of Sir Bertram’s 
reminiscences now issued, ‘‘ Hull Down.” Sir Bertram, 
outspoken though he may be as a critic, is an optimist, 
the most cheerful of raconteurs, and not of those who 
profess to think of the Service as going to the dogs, nor 
even of those whose admiration for the hard-bitten men 
of the windjammers makes them dubious regarding the 
all-round sailorly qualities of the men bred ‘in steam.” 
Described as ‘‘ Reminiscences of Windjammers, Troops and 
Travellers,’ the book is more than that ; and, apart from 
the breezily diverting yarns which make it a real enter- 
tainment, it contains also suggestions, recommendations 
and a measure of garnered wisdom and practical counsel— 
full of the salt of natural shrewdness and first-hand experi- 
ence—that entitle it to the serious consideration of the 
thinking public generally, and of Whitehall and officialdom 
in particular. There are many important lessons to be 
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learned from this book, albeit the whole of it is more 
readable, and fuller of rational human interest, too, than 
a very large number of modern novels. It is a slice of life, 
and of strenuously active, inspiring and romantic life at that. 


ECHOES OF SONG. By Anne MacDonald. 3s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

There are some very charming things in this book of 
Miss Anne MacDonald’s, thoughtful, gracious lyrics, touched 
with a wistful, autumnal sadness. Of such are “ Regret,’ 
Sic Transit’? and This Spring.’’ There are songs of a 
lighter, fanciful mood, and poems of reflection that breathe 
a philosophy of quiet happiness; but more characteristic 
of the book is a poem so deeply felt, so poignant as ‘‘ The 
Heart Knoweth its own Bitterness ”’ : 

‘Died to-night! you say, ah no, 
My tears have long since ceased to flow, 
He died to me long years ago! 


‘* What, close the blinds, shut out the light ! 
The sun’s obtrusive rays too bright ! 
I mourned him many a starless night. 


‘‘ His presence I shall miss, you say! 
This well-belovéd passed away, 
Yes, I have missed him many a day. 


‘‘ And I shall weep for this dear dead, 
And pass through life uncomforted ! 
My tears for him have all been shed. 


“Here all life’s roses scattered lie, 
You wonder that my eyes are dry! 
But years ago I watched him die. 


‘* Thus life hath cheated death of gain, 
Usurping all his share of pain, 
But death doth claim his own again.” 
Miss MacDonald writes in varying moods and metres 
simply, spontaneously and with the power that always 
goes with a natural sincerity of thought and feeling. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “NONA.” By H. Belloc. 153. 
(Constable.) 

From the title of this book readers must not expect 
anything resembling Mr. Arnold Bennett’s cruising record, 
“The Log of the Velsa.’”” Imagine The Path to Rome,” 
with its charmingly inconsequent digressions, transferred 
to a fresh scene, a new and modern background, and you 
have it. The Nona, with its crew of three, of whom Mr. 
Belloc was master-mariner and navigator, explores the 


English coast-line from Holyhead to Shoreham—which we 
are aware includes Wales; and as she does so her chief 
entertains us with an infinite variety of digressions upon 
every conceivable theme. Into full descriptions, and the 
quotations which tempt us, we are forbidden to wander by 
the limits of our space. We believe that the amateur 
yachtsman will love this book in spite of its pleasant, 
piercing, discursive philosophy, and that the amateur 
philosopher who knows nothing of shoals and anchorages 
and tricks of tidal waters will love it in spite of its seaman- 
ship. For our part we like it all. Mr. Belloc is provocative 
but genial ; expert on the sailing side and on the talking, 
but never boring. He has given us here a masterpiece in 
a manner of which he is the acknowledged master, and 
though there are dozens of pages wherein he sets us heartily 
swearing at him, we do it with a smile because he is simply 
irresistible. ‘‘ The Cruise of the Nona ’’ is a tonic. 


IMMANENCE AND INCARNATION. ByS. F. Davenport, 
M.A., LL.B. 10s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Thrice vestibuled with a foreword, a preface and an 
introduction, a work must be stately indeed in its main 
structure not to give those who enter it a sense of anti- 
climax. But such is the colossal learning of Mr. Daven- 
port, and so majestic the edifice he has reared, that if it had 
been further porticoed with an exordium, a prologue and 
a preamble one would hardly have felt the approach to be 
too portentous. His purpose has been to deal with the 
two themes of Incarnation and Immanence in their relation 
to one another, for though much has been written on both 
themes separately, their mutual implications have never 
had adequate treatment. This enterprise of Mr. Daven- 
port’s upon new ground was awarded the Norrisian Prize 
at Cambridge last year. The author seeks to affect a 
reconciliation between Christologists and Immanentists. 
He recognises that a measure of difference is essential to 
their relationship, for just as no reconciliation can ever be 
possible so long as they are kept apart, it would be equally 
impossible if they were found to be identical. Even the 
layman in things philosophical will have a point of contact 
with this book, if he has a leaning towards the severer 
aspects of religious thought. But it is a book for the study 
and the closed door, not for the hammock. The author 
insists throughout on the provocative dictum that in the 
lofty regions of the Absolute the demand for precision of 
thought is a mark of the “ esprit vulgaire,”’ which cares less 
for truth than for mental repose. 


Music. 


MR. HOLBROOKE LOOKS ROUND. 


By Ropney BENNETT. 


I confess that I yawned prodigiously over the beginning 
of Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s “‘ Contemporary British Com- 
posers.’”’* For one thing I am suspicious of books on music ; 
they are usually (like ’s and -’s for example) so dull 
that you cannot read them, or so rude (like Mr. Cecil 
Gray’s, say) that you cannot write about them. For 
another, happening to turn to page 253, I found Mr. Hol- 
brooke saying ‘‘ delivering opinions of other men’s work is 
a dismal job, and only praise seems the right thing ”’ ; 
which I regretted, for there is nothing like aversion to 
stimulate argument and expression. And for a third 
thing, there was Mr. Holbrooke’s style. This takes getting 
used to. It is of a strange inconsequence. It constantly 
gives the impression that Mr. Holbrooke wrote with his 
right hand, or even his left, while playing the piano with 
the other, at the same time managing a cheroot and chat- 
ting with a friend. It is rather like the writing of a 
foreigner who regards English as something of an 
adventure. You come across strange sentences like “ Cyril 


* “Contemporary British Composers.’””’ By Joseph Hol- 
brooke. (Cecil Palmer.) 


Scott has suffered from the accusations of a French style, 
but even his early piano quartet will prove that this com- 
poser can stand on his own edifice ’’ ; and others where an 
almost childlike simplicity is suddenly broken by such hard 
words as eleutheromania, unparenetic, stupration, and the 
like. But after a time I found myself getting used to this 
and enjoying it ; for in spite of, or perhaps because of his 
individual style, in spite of frequent paragraphs which are 
mere arbitrary bundles, Mr. Holbrooke gets through, and 
the result is stimulating. Also that dispassionateness of 
his is only a feint. He praises often and generously ; but 
he is never more vigorous than when he is castigating 
critics—‘‘ men of note with verbal hemorrhage ’’—or 
delivering curtain lectures to Lord Berners, Arthur Bliss— 
“that semi-wild young man’’—or warning ‘‘ Eugene 
Goossens the brilliant "’ against his “ precarious fluency,”’ 
undue appreciation of ‘‘ the terrible young men of the 
Continent,’ and of ‘‘ strenuosity, restlessness for its own 
sake and agony of effect. Effect—effect! D— effect! 
We are tired of it.’’ 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals with 
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men of “solid British names and parentage and in most 
cases of British training,’’ who have more or less arrived : 
Bantock, Havergal Brian, Scott, Ireland and Bridge ‘‘ as 
the sensuous, romantic and driving types,” and Elgar, 
Bax and Vaughan Williams “ as the brilliant wits and 
dreamers of the group.’’ The second group is of the 
“disrupted artists,’ men with foreign names: Delius, 
Holst and Goossens. The third speculates upon eight 
younger men, “‘ most of whom are at present at the forge, 
, and the metal is not moulded ’”’ ; and the last touches upon 
a still larger number, ‘“‘ names familiar to us in music—but 
are they worth a hope? It is very difficult to say.” 
Women composers and an epilogue round off the volume. 

Mr. Holbrooke’s usual method is to give the barest 
biographical details and a list of works, and then to discuss 
them cursorily. Occasionally he argues, but he is fre- 
quently obscure in his line, being apt to leave out the 
middle and land at conclusions to which he gives the reader 
no clue to follow him. Occasionally too he digresses, and 
then he is usually at his best, full of good sense, strongly if 
oddly and often amusingly expressed. His article on 
Vaughan Williams provides excellent examples of this. 
From these asides Mr. Holbrooke’s musical ambitions and 
philosophy may be sifted and assembled. He is before 
everything a nationalist in music, anxious for the existence 
of an English school of composition. Exactly what he 
means by the English spirit he, not surprisingly, does not 
make clear: ‘‘ by British I should always mean equable— 
an equable temperament, with underlying fire, variety 
and rhythm.’’ Which does not carry the reader far. But 
after all Mr. Holbrooke cannot be blamed for failing to 
express what cannot be expressed, however clearly it may 
be felt. He gets further when he says that “‘ Elgar, Ireland, 
Boughton and Bridge are undoubtedly as British as we 
shall find,” and that British training is of great importance 
in the training of a national school. 

He is equally anxious for the growth of a national school 
of appreciation. At present “ good music never pays. . . . 
There is no audience for native music in England... . 
Before the days of Handel we were a musical nation. We 
had men without peers. Yet since their days we have 
fallen on evil days and no longer have the great national 
feeling. But our vigorous composers look like forging 
another proud chain for Britain, and they need all the help 
they can get.’’ The remedies he suggests are a less apathetic 
attitude on the part of the press, the revival of patronage 
by the wealthy, organisation of music on the lines of 
painting and prize-fighting, with a British Symphony 
Concert Society to start with; the death of the first- 
performance-for-its-own-sake fetish, and a more general 
acceptance of the sound principle: ‘‘ We must support our 
own goods before we can expect the stranger within our 
gates to do likewise.”’ 

Mr. Holbrooke claims to make no “ discoveries,” 
but he is over-modest. His lists and opinions will be 
of great value to musicians, particularly pianists and 
singers, who are anxious to extend beyond the beaten 
track. And such statements as these are worth attention : 
“Complexity is not in itself an asset. Stravinsky is the 
most complex of all modern composers, but it remains to 
be seen whether all this paraphernalia of chromatics con- 
tains the egg and the true juice. Since the advent of the 
Russian ballet complexity has been the banner under which 
much poor stuff has appeared, languished and died. . . .It 
is the simple statement always that stirs the heart-strings 
to sorrow or joy.” 


RHYTHM IN MODERN MUSIC. 


By Watson LYLE. 


Rhythm, which is most primitively expressed in the 
breaking of waves upon the ocean and in the recurrent 
purling of the brook, doing its puny best to swell the 
river that flows to the ocean, finds its most definite 
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expression as one of the three great elements of music 
—rhythm, melody and harmony. But between these 
extremes there is the metamorphosis, by easy transitions, 
via other sounds of nature, such as the hoofs of a galloping 
horse, the dancing and barless music of certain primitive 
peoples, the rhythmic cadence in the prose and verse of 
civilised peoples, and the rhythm that struggles free, 
from the hum and whirr of machinery, like a fairy escaping 
from the fastness of a demon ! 

The emergence of rhythm as a component part of modern 
music might be termed its beatific state, and is provocative 
of interesting speculation upon the progress of the art. 
The tendency towards even greater flexibility of rhythm 
than the past decade has known becomes increasingly 
manifest in the music of contemporary composers. The 
movability of the bar-line, i.e. the interpolation of a bar, 
or a few bars, of music in which the accent occurs differently 
to that indicated by the prevailing time-signature, is now 
a commonplace in all kinds of music, from that of serious 
intention to the morceau de salon and fox-trot. In the 
case of music of the higher types the expedient is of course 
not new, but it has lately become common in popular 
music. The frequent occurrence of deviations from the 
beaten track denoted on paper by the interpolation, for 
instance, of a bar of 2/4 in a rhythm that has the clear 
time-distribution (time-signature) of three crotchets (3/4) 
in the bar, cannot be regarded as proof that the accent 
prevailing has had to be altered by a change in the all- 
through rhythm, the irrepressible urge, of the music. 

We may of course express the same theme or melody 
in different rhythms—a thing that is done by most com- 
posers when they essay the variation form—just as we 
may express a sentiment in commonplace prose or by that 
measure (the hexameter) which Tennyson described as the 
“* mightiest measure ever moulded by the lips of man ”’ ; but 
having selected our rhythm we cannot, without imperilling 
coherent expression, tamper withit. In order to avoid that 
the rhythm chosen must be adhered to for the time being. 

True rhythmic flexibility is therefore less extensive 
in its ramifications than at first sight appears to be the 
case. Very often that which is masquerading—in the 
matter of bars in odd time—as a ‘‘ modern”’ composition 
would sound as nice, and generally nicer, by adherence 
throughout to the one time-signature. It degrades that 
which should be genuinely unconventional to the insincerity 
of mere pose. 

The fine prelude for piano (Enoch) by Pouishnoff 
proves that music may be arresting in appeal without the 
adventitious aids to notice that apparently many present- 
day composers think irregular time-distribution gives. 
A well-defined rhythm in 6/8 is employed throughout 
the piece, excepting for one bar in 9/8 towards the close 
of the second more suave subject, and preceding the bridge 
passage that leads to a return of the exhilarating principal 
theme. The rhythmic insistence of this melody is irre- 
sistible and its harmonic development provides effective 
contrast and reveals at once the cultured artist. 


A prelude of quite another type is that by John Ireland 
(Augener) in E flat. It is a composition in quasi- 
reminiscent, contemplative mood, in which the composer 
has broken the time-distribution by such juxtapositions 
of time-signature as 3/4—1/4—5/4 and 6/4 (these changes 
of accent all occur on the first page of the piece) to gain 
his object aided, of course, by ultra-modern harmonies 
with several patches of subtle colour of real “ Ireland ”’ 
blend. 

I have always regarded the music of Harry Farjeon as 
in a niche of its own, distinctive in manner, never freakish, 
and often revealing a sensitive poetic conception; but in 
a book of six preludes for pianoforte—op. 56: 1 to 6 (Pax- 
ton)—one has, for the most part, the uncomfortable 
feeling that he has adventured on harmonic paths alien 
to his nature. The second number of the set is however 
entirely convincing. The composer uses a quite simple 
theme in a steady rhythm of two dotted crotchets to the 
bar of 6/8 and builds up from it a vivid tone-poem, in 
miniature, of the relentless, inexorable progress of some- 
thing—just what is left to the imagination. It is equal 
to the tonal impression of stubborn tenacity of purpose 
that Moussorgsky gives in his portrayal of the yoked oxen 
in “‘ Pictures from an Exhibition.”” The second of these 
little preludes demonstrates the rhythmical inevitability of 
an alternating 3/4—2/4 in the matter of time-signature. 

Appropriately enough, in agreement with the sentiment 
of the words, Cyril Jenkins eschews all but straightforward 
harmonies and rhythms in his setting of John Masefield’s 
“ Captain Stratton’s Fancy,” for baritone, with male voice 
chorus (Paxton) obtainable, I take it, in an orchestrated 
edition although pianoforte score has been sent to me. 
It makes a fine, rollicking, manly ballad and should prove 
popular. 

“The Retort Courteous” (Augener), a setting by 
Phyllis M. James of a translation from the Chinese of 
Chang Chi by W. B. Fletcher, is well arranged for mezzo- 
soprano, and is modern in harmonic expression. There is 
an effective change of time-signature from 3/4 to common 
time. One can imagine it being sung with much point 
by the gifted artist to whom it is dedicated, Anne Thursfield. 

The underlying idea of the verses by Marie Boileau, 
“ April Mist ’’ (Augener), i.e. that the dawn of love is often 
forgotten when it has ripened to the fullness of rapture, 
is effectively reflected in the music with which G. O’Connor- 
Morris has draped it. There is, for one thing, a colourable 
representation of the trilling of a nightingale in the accom- 
paniment. The verses betray a lamentable ignorance of 
natural history that is not, I am afraid, covered by “ poetic 
licence ’’ in these days, so that the analogy hinted at between 
the growth of love and the improvement in the song of 
the nightingale, from April to June, is altogether fallacious. 
The bird sings with just as much abandon immediately upon 
its arrival towards the end of April as it does a month later, 
and in June, if, as normally happens, it is busy with the 
cares of a family, its song is often little more than a few 
strophes and a harsh croak ! 


The Drama. 


THREE OLD FRIENDS AND A CHANGELING. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON, 


There is an uncertainty about revivals, quite different 
from that of a first night. The new play, which you only 
hoped would be good, may turn out rubbish—you take 
your chance of that. But the old play, which you abso- 
lutely knew to be so-and-so, may in revival prove to be 
something utterly different—a more disconcerting experi- 
ence. Thus, I had always thought Buckingham’s The 
Rehearsal funnier than Sheridan’s The Critic; and I still 
think it must have been so in its time, and is more subtle 
in any time. Yet when the Phoenix Society revived it 


the other day, it was seen to be less entertaining nowadays 
than its far cruder successor. The truth is that Bucking- 
ham achieved a very intimate parody, while Sheridan 
never aimed at anything more than burlesque. You can 
enjoy Sheridan at his face value; to enjoy Buckingham 
you must be steeped in the “ heroic’’ drama of his day, 
or at least have read him in some such edition as the 
Arber reprint, which collates the original and the parody 
on alternate pages. Garrick realised this handicap, I 
fancy ; for when he revives the piece, less than a century 
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after its production, we find him eking out the author’s 
parodies of forgotten dramatists with his own of living 
actors. Perhaps it were too much to expect that the 
Pheenix players should find time to work out individual 
parodies of our own stars; bésides, both the material and 
style of modern acting yield less scope than Garrick enjoyed. 
As it was they gave a remarkably good show, and it was 
not their fault that our applause went to the Sheridanesque 
extravagances, rather than to the subtleties of Bucking- 
ham’s seventeenth century criticism. One other factor, 
rather unfairly, told against the revival—its lack of 
amorous intrigue; for in the Phoenix, mark you, we’re 
for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or we sleep. . . . Apropos, the 
Society has promised Faustus for October ; and it is to be 
hoped that the austerity of that play will not deter pros- 
pective members. Marlowe’s tragedy, long overdue in the 
Phoenix bill, is a work of high and indeed terrifying moral 
purpose, such as probably no other Elizabethan dramatist 
could have conceived quite as the ‘atheist’? Marlowe 
conceived it. I cannot believe that even now the name- 
part—one of the greatest acting-parts ever written—will 
have lost grip. And after all, bawdry is always with us. 

Another interesting revival is The Wild Duck, now 
transferred from the Everyman to the St. James’s. This 
is the play which the late Clement Scott (as Mr. Shaw 
relates) triumphantly pointed out to be “so absurd that 
even the champions of Ibsen could not help laughing at it.” 
Nowadays we have outgrown that attitude towards Ibsen 
(Tchekhov having succeeded him as the comedian, at 
whom it is disrespectful to-laugh) ; and at the Everyman, 
both the first rate cast and the packed audience embraced 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ absurdity ’’ for all it was worth. Of course 
The Wild Duck is absurd—most tragedies are, to the 
detached spectator; and by the time Ibsen came to write 
it he had learned what many European dramatists, 
from Shakespeare on, have learned: namely, that tragedy 
is heightened, not annulled, by recognition of its absurdity. 
On the other hand this play has begun to date, not in its 
fidelity to human nature, but in its technique; Ibsen 
would find his thesis still hold good, were he rewriting the 
play to-day; but he would probably reconsider his pre- 
sentation of it, underlining Hjalmar’s monstrous egotism 
less heavily and leaving more to his audience’s imaginative 
sense of humour. . . . I am not suggesting that The Wild 
Duck would be better, rewritten so: for myself I prefer 
it as it is; but it is worth noting that Ibsen, writing in 
1883, treated the comedy-element of his play precisely as 
contemporary melodramatists were treating ideas of good 
and evil in their heroes and villains—namely, with many 
high-lights, and with the colours laid on thick. The 
Everyman company appreciate this, not only dressing the 
play in the Ibsen period, but acting it in that period’s 
robuster style; they avoid any attempt to reinterpret 
Ibsen with super-subtlety, in the modern manner; and 
by so doing, preserve his essential reality far better than 
if they had tried to post-date him. 

Hjalmar Ekdal stands out as the colossal humbug, even 
in Ibsen’s gallery—the last word, the limit beyond which 
you feel egotism cannot go. In Rain (Garrick Theatre) 
you find another egotist, not altogether comparable 
perhaps, yet so complete and lifelike in his kind that he 
invites some comparison. The Reverend Davidson differs 
from Hjalmar in this: that whereas Hjalmar’s egotism 
(consciously or not) aims wholly at his own comfort, 
Davidson takes no thought for comfort (even his own) as 
against the fulfilment of what he conceives to be his duty. 
He is a fanatic, haunted and scourged by his vocation: a 
man: “ drunk with God,’’ as Goethe once said of another 
fighting priest: and if he has little pity for anyone else, 
at least he has none for himself. And so you respect the 
man, as Ibsen never for one moment allows you to respect 
Hjalmar Ekdal. But you also hate him, first and last, 
with a bitterness which you can never feel against Hjalmar 
—not even in the moment of Hedvig’s death. Why? 
The reason lies in the essential difference between the two 
types of egotist. Hjalmar’s self-indulgence, so long as he 
is let alone, hurts nobody but himself. The fellow is 
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rotting his own soul, of course—there’s a poetic justice 
in that—but that’s his own affair. His wife and daughter 
love him, they are contented enough; if Hedvig strains 
her eyes in doing her father’s work, well, she is going blind 
before long in any case ; Old Ekdal senior is as happy as 
a child with the run of his wonderful attic ; Gina’s catas- 
trophe, Hedvig’s death even, are at least as much the 
fault of the intruding Gregers as Hjalmar’s. So that, 
during all the years before young Gregers appears, 
the net loss sustained by this precious family has 
been the wastage, the demoralisation, of Hjalmar’s 
own character. Now consider the Reverend David- 
son. Davidson’s character 
has not been demoralised: 
you could more easily forgive 
him, if it had. It thrives, it is 
strong, it is even admirable 
(the man who goes in to beard 
those three marines single- 
handed has character enough 
and to spare). He who has 
never for one moment taken 
thought for himself has 
achieved a kind of distorted 
greatness which, I repeat, is 
even admirable—till you 
understand the infinite harm 
he does to the world outside 
him : and has done, all his life, 
without any Gregers Werle to 
prompt him. ... Rain is a 
good play all through, but there 
is nothing finer in it than the 
quiet, unstressed making of this 
point about Davidson's life- 
work—his assiduous teaching 
of his nightmare doctrine of 
““sin”’ to the hapless islanders : 
his naively callous use of 
secular power to enforce that 
doctrine ; and his expulsion of 
human nature with the pitch- 
fork of fanaticism, until such 
time as nature so_ terribly 
avenges herself. 

All which, as you know, comes straight from Mr. 
Maugham’s original tale; and the play should end where 
the tale ends, with the death of Davidson. Of the new 
sub-plot and happy ending, the less said the better. It 
might happen, of course, that the young man who had 
knocked round the world for a number of years in the 
American Marine would marry Sadie Thompson: very 
nice for her if he did. But I confess it struck me as the 
sort of thing that is told to a marine, rather than done 
by him. 

A third revival is that gossamer comedy, The New 
Morality, at the Kingsway, with Scott Sunderland as 
Britannus- Jones and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Cleopatra- 
Betty. (Have you ever noticed how an actor, seen in con- 
secutive parts, plays the second clad as it were in an aura 
of the first ?) Cedric Hardwicke is there too—but with a 
brand-new personality : for he’s the exception to the rule, 
and passes from Churdles Ash to Caesar, from Casar to 
ex-batman Wooton, as if born anew each time; like 
Lamb’s Munden, “ out of some invisible wardrobe dipping 
for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, and fetching 
them out easily.’”” A charming trifle. 
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THE MAN WITH A LOAD OF MISCHIEF, By Ashley 
Dukes. At the Haymarket Theatre. 


It is a pity that this, the most attractive play which 
has appeared in London for many years, should be so 
unfortunately cast. Mr. Dukes’s idea is, though dressed in 
a garment of fashion and Georgian pastiche, essentially 
a poetical one, and neither Mr. Quartermaine nor Miss 


Fay Compton are at all at home with poetry. In the 
scenes between the Lady and the Lord—most admirably 
acted by Mr. Cellier—Miss Fay Compton is excellent ; 
and Mr. Quartermaine is good in his scenes with the Maid. 
In the great scene of the play, however, when Mr. Quarter- 
maine has to soliloquise and then make love to the Lady, 
both of them seem embarrassed at the loftiness of the 
language. They are saying what they learnt, not what 
they feel, and the play is let down by their sense of the 
strangeness of the sentiment. Still, even with this objec- 
tion, Mr. Dukes’s play is better worth seeing than any 
other in town. The only objection we have is that, when 
we heard the performance, a 
great deal of the longer speeches 
fall into blank verse; and we 
could not tell from the actors’ 
intonation whether this was 
intentional or not. The wit 
and subtlety of the pure dia- 
logue, especially in the scenes 
between the Nobleman and 
his Men, is far in advance of 
anything heard on the Lon- 
don stage since the days of 
Oscar Wilde. Mr. Dukes is 
not, we hasten to add, at all 
like Wilde in his wit. He 
reminds one more of the older, 
matured tradition of Sheridan, 
ands the dialogue, though often 
unlikely, is not impossible in 
its brilliance. Mr. Clarke is 
a very excellent innkeeper, 
and Miss Joyce Kennedy is 
superbly good as the maid. 
The production has an exqui- 
site finish ; and Mr. Harrison 
must be heartily thanked for 
giving London a chance of 
seeing this delightful play in 
a theatre which most exactly 
suits it. 


R: 
Mr. Israel Zangwill. 


WE MODERNS. By I. Zangwill. At the New Theatre. 
““We Moderns” seems to have been a little misunder- 
stood by some of its critics, who have missed the irony of 
it (irony being always an elusive quality) and fancied it 
old-fashioned because it happens to be both topical and 
true, and there are no new fashions in truth. Mr. Zangwill 
satirises, and sometimes scathingly, the raw affectations 
and shallow unconventionalities of certain very up-to-date 
artists and poets, and the conflict in moral and social 
philosophy between the younger and older generations. 
His argument is that life is a much bigger thing than art, 
that though you may play with words, as one of his char- 
acters says, you cannot play with facts, and it is when 
they are brought up against the unchangeable facts of 
existence that the self-conceit of these young people, so 
badly afflicted with the artistic temperament, breaks down 
and they became as human and orthodox as their fathers 
and mothers are. It is largely a conversational play, 
growing at intervals to finely dramatic situations; the 
dialogue is witty and pointed; the story is developed 
skilfully, and neither the humour nor the pathos of it 
overstrained. On the night of my visit there was an 
excellent house, and if laughter and applause mean any- 
thing the audience enjoyed ‘‘ We Moderns” as fully as I 
did. Miss Mary Jerrold was charming as Katherine 
Sundale, and Miss Olga Jocelyn as her rebellious, delight- 
fully tempestuous daughter; Mr. Hubert Harben played 
Sundale, K.C., and Mr. Walter Hudd the ultra-modern son, 
Richard Sundale, with a keen sense of character, and Miss 
Dora Gregory made a little masterpiece of the bohemian 
woman journalist—the acting all round was indeed 
extraordinarily good. A. 
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